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PREFACE. 



THE public are informed, that the following 
pages were originally prepared in separate addres- 
ses, only to be exhibited before Masons. That the 
author had not the most distant idea of their ever 
appearing in print. Not that he thought some pub- 
lication, of a similar nature, might not be exceecU 
ingly important ; but that it should come from one 
better able to do justice to a subject of so much pub» 
lie interest. 

The sentiments contained in this little book, have 
been exhibited before the Grand Chapter of this 
state, and the most of them in the same language 
they are now found. The arrangement in chapters, 
•was to throw the work into the form of a regulcu: 
system. This course was, therefore^ adopted as the 
roost proper. 

At the annual meeting of the Grand Chapter la 
February, 1816, the idea was suggested of preparing 
for the press, several Masonic addresses, which had 
been exhibited before that honorable body. On mar 
lure deliberation, the measure was thought expedi- 
ent, and therefore adopted. Relying on the better 
discernment of respectable and well informed breth- 
ren, the work has been submitted. It is, therefore^ 
presented to the public, not for its elegance of com- 
position, but for its truth. The primary object was, 
to give a plain, yet concise description of Speculative 
Free-Masonry. 

Some few repetitions will be found to occur ia 
language and sentiment, which are to be ascribed 
to the original preparation in distinct addresses. It 
is, however, sincerely hoped, some good may result 
to community. It is confidently believed, the br<v» 
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therhood will take occasion tx> improve on those ge* 
neral ideas suggested in the work. — That communi- 
ty in general, will be inclined to think favorably of 
our £stitution. We mean not to deceive. We 
mean to state facts, in relation to Speculative Free- 
Masonry. We have no doubt, but what you find in 
these pages, would accord with your own views and 
feelings on the subject, should you unite with our So- 
ciety, and fully understand its principles. We think 
we are not deceived as to the nature of those im- 
portant instructions derived from the Institution. — 
We know we are not. They are plain, and accord- 
ing to the common acceptation entertained, of moral 
' fitness not only by the wise and prudent and dis- 
cerning, but the more }iumble capacity. As we are 
your neighbours and friends, we wish to be your 
Drethren. To love and cherish you as such, and 
discharge all those mutual and reciprocal acts of 
friendship, which subsist between, and are binding 
on, members of this Society. We wish to be fellow 
helpers with you, in promoting the general happiness 
and well being of mankind. Our charity is more ex- 
tensive. We wish the whole world might become 
brethren of one common family, and discharge all 
those acts of kindness, resulting from such a relation. 
These are privileges peculiar to our profession, 
and we desire they may be commensurate with hu- 
man wants. Many of those privileges are restricted 
to members of our own society. This, we think, 
cannot be wrong in itself. It is according to the 
▼ery nature of things. It is precisely what exists in 
every associated body of men, formed for any lauda- 
ble purpose whatever. In such bodies we expect to 
find privileges peculiar to their own members. 

Nothing is intended by this work, but a plain, un- 
adorned statement of Masonic principles. Nothing 
)B deigned to be construed unfavorably, as to the^ 
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sacred scriptures, or the churches of Christ, or any 
religious denomination. Nothing is designed to re- 
flect, either on community in general, or individuals 
of that community. 

The plain truth is, we, as Masons, do believe in 
the high importance and utility of the Institution, 
and are not only willing, but desire that others should 
be informed, as far as consistent, what those bene- 
fits are. 

If, therefore, the public are pleased with us as ci- 
tizens, as neighbors, as friends and connexions, why 
not esteem us as Masons ? If we are wholesome ci- 
tizens, good neighbors, honest merchants and me- 
chanics, or wise and prudent statesmen, why may 
we not be good and honest Masons ? If our opinions 
in other matters, are esteemed equally sound with 
other men's, why should we be disbelieved in our o- 
pinions of Masonry ? Let the inquiry be made, whe- 
ther it is in any way probable, that all Masons should 
have been deceived. Let us exercise charity towards 
each other, and be assured, neither our happiness, 
nor our friendship, nor our interest will, in the least, 

suffer by it 

THE AUTHOR. 
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PRELIMINARIES. 



THE great field of Masonic re- 
search has, for many centuries, been ex- 
plored by the most able, ingenious and 
fruitful imaginations. The origin of the 
Institution, its principles and design 
have occupied many pens, in every age. 
But, notwithstanding those numerous, 
as well as great exertions, so often and 
so ably repeated, much still remains. — 
The subject is not, neither can it be 
exhausted The great and paramount 
point has never been clearly and fully 
presented to the world. 

That point is simply this, that the 
principles of Speculative Free-Masonry 
have the same co-.eternal and unshaken 
foundation, contain and inculcate, in 
substance, the same truths, and propose 
the same ultimate end, as the doctrine^ 
of Christianity taught by Divine Reve- 
lation. 

This is a position, in the view of the 
world, of very high import, and great 
extent ; yet the truth of it is not doubt- 

2 
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ed by those who are thoroughly versed 
in Masonic knowledge. To explain fun- 
damental principles, and establish the 
Institution, to the satisfaction of every 
person on a tried foundation, becomes a 
matter of primary im})ortance. It is, 
however, thought, plain and conclusive 
evidence can be adduced, sufficient to 
satisfy every candid mind. If, therefore, 
the above position can be fairly estab- 
lished, Masonry will be hailed by all 
Christian nations as a precious reposito- 
ry of truth, sacred in their eyes, and hal- 
lowed in their esteem. Those nations 
whose characteristic is Christian, are 
usually sanguine in their devotions to 
such establishments as they have reason 
to believe are grounded on Divine reve- 
lation. Taught, from their youth, that 
hence are derived those principles which 
emanate from the very throne of God, 
their veneration increases with their 
years, and excites in the mind admiring 
views of truth and sanctity. 

Such is the infallible result of a sound 
faith in revelation. Hence, it is evident^ 
if we would add universal celebrity to 
our Institution, the world must be con- 
vinced that the foundation is laid in e- 
vangelical truth. When evidence shall 
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be exhibited to this effect, the great point 
is fully accomplished. The ignorant 
and superstitious will be constrained to 
behold the light. The sober and dis- 
creet will rejoice in Masonry as a com- 
pendious system of moral and religious 
instruction ; while the pious and devout 
will embrace it as an auxiliary to human 
happiness, and a guide to a blessed im- 
mortality. 

This truth, being well understood, 
would present apowerful motive before 
men of sobriety and worth to solicit the 
benefits of the Institution. 

As we^my brethren, have a special at- 
tachment to the principles of Specula- 
tive Free- Masonry, why should we feel 
indifferent to the clear manifestation of 
so important a truth as that contained in 
the proposition, and one which may be 
subservient to the great good of man- 
kind ? Why submit to the calumnies of 
the illiberal, without attempting a refu- 
tation? 

The learned Doctor Robertson has 
laboured to identify Masonry with Illu- 
ininism. No plan could have been more 
fatally concerted to fix deep rooted pre- 
judices in the mind. lUuminism, in Eu- 
rope, was justly considered the bane of 
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empire, the secret and skulking enemy 
of all civil and ecclesiastical institutions, 
Bnd the rery school of licentiousness. 
The writings of this man, therefore, from 
fais cbaracterand high literary fame, were 
peculiarly calculated to raise alarms, and 
excite odious denunciations against Free- 
Masonry. Charity, however, inclines us 
to believe that the doctor thought his o* 
pinion well founded, though it has sinc^ 
appeared to the world he was greatly de-^ 
ceived. Time, and a regular exhibition 
of unimpeachable conduct in the great 
body of the fraternity, have nearly, or 
quite obliterated those unjust impres*^ 
sions. 

It is now manifest to the world, from 
the history of the Institution, that Ma« 
sonry hall never been the exciting cause 
of evil ifi governments, policy or reli- 
gion. Can a single charge of this nature 
be substantiated? How astonishing, that 
a world which cannot bring and maintain 
one chargeofihis kind, either of a pub- 
lic or private nature, as an authorized 
act of the Institution, should stand aloof, 
and still harbour unfounded suspicions! 
Has not the experience, say of two bund- 
red years, been sufficient for an expe- 
(riment? Faithful records have most 
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surely been preserved during that peri- 
od. Is not the testimony of thousands 
of individual men&bers, persons of reli- 
gion, probity and truth, to be credited ? 
Can no confidence be reposed in those 
of our friends with whom we are on 
terms of the utmost intimacy ? Has not 
-the institution been patronized by kings, 
princes and presidents, as well as men 
in every station of civil authority? — 
Would such men take to their bosoms, 
•and cherish and recommend what was 
aiojiing to dethrone them, or in any way 
subvert their governments or disturb the 
peace of society ? The thing is incred- 
ible in its nature, and carries a plain 
contradiction in terms. 

Have not many holy ministers of the 
altar, and a multitude of meek, humble, 
pious and devout christians embraced the 
Institution, frequented the regular com- 
munications, promulgated the principles, 
and lived* and died recommending them 
to the world ? How can this practice be 
reconciled with a profane, irreligious, 
demoralizing establishment 1 Tliose pi- 
ous ministers of the gospel spend tlieir 
days in declaiming against vice and irre- 
ligion, in preaching the unsearchable 
riches of righteousness, and their lives 

2* 
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testify to the sincerity of tbeir hearts. 
The private christian, also, gives strong, 
if not indubitable proof of the sanie 
truth by his daily deportment. Does not 
the same contradiction, therefore, most 
manifestly appear in this case, as in the 
former, if the society be instituted for 
vicious purposes ? If it does, the insti- 
tution must necessarily be good, or all 
those patrons who claim to be consider- 
ed pious, are mere hypocrites. 

Do not great numbers of our acquaint- 
ance now belong to the Masonic institu- 
tion, who in all things are considered men 
of approved integrity, men of sound 
judgment, and whose character for ho- 
nesty and truth was never suspected ? — 
And do they not, by the very fact of 
continuing their membership, and fre- 
quenting oiy assemblies, bear public 
testimony to the propriety, as well as the 
utility of the institution ? How shall we 
reconcile such conduct in those persons 
on the supposition that the Masonic* so- 
ciety is, in its nature, immoral ? 

But we will name one example, fami- 
liar to almost every person* 

The great and immortal Washington 
was a Free-Mason : — ^that father of bis 
country's salvation was our brother. In 
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him was combined every excellence of 
character^ in the field, in the cabinet, 
and in the church. He was one of our 
fairest, brightest, greatest ornaments.— 
The weight of his talents and character 
was never withholden from Masonic 
support. This man could have no mo- 
live in deceiving the world, no motive 
in patronizing Masonic assemblies, un* 
less, in his view, the institution ought to 
be encouraged and maintained. Suffice 
it to say, therefore, as Free-Masonry 
was countenanced and approved by thi» 
great and good man, it could be on no 
other ground than that of its own intrin^ 
sic worth, and consequent importance 
to mankind. If such men have not only 
honored the society with their presence, 
but sanctioned the institution by precept 
and example, who shall presume to con- 
demn it? If the testimony of men, first 
in the affections of their countrymen, is 
valid in relation to other matters, why 
not equally so in the case before us ? 

But there is one more consideration 
to be noticed. — Those who denounce the 
institution are certainly ignorant of its 
true nature and principles, and of con- 
sequence, in that state cannot be compe- 
tent judges. It is necessary first to unr 
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derstand what the tenets are, before 
can decide correctly as to their propi 
ty or impropriety, useful or destruct 
tendency. The farther persons are tni 
acquainted with the true principles, 1 
more beauty they discover, and hei 
that general love to the Society by 
own members, that universal attachm< 
to its principles, and that brotherly 
fection which always prevails. 



CHAPTER L 

The great outlines of Speculative Free- 

Masonry. 



BELOVED BRETHREN AND COMPANIONS, 

THROUGH the merciful Prov- 
idence of God, another opportunity is 
presented of addressing you in terms of 
fraternal affection. Once more, of ask- 
ing that kind indulgence, that serious 
and candid attention you baye never de- 
nied me. 

An attempt will now be made> brief- 
ly to exhibit, some of the great outlines 
of Speculative Free-Masonry, in one 
general view. General I say, because 
a single address cannot embrace but the 
mere outlines of a system, on which the 
mind may range with fresh and admir^ 
ing prospects, or dwell with unspeaka- 
ble delight. A subject, involving truths 
Weighty and important in their nature, 
and consequences everlastingly serious 
and eternal. 

The science of Speculative Free-Ma- 
sonry seems to have been made a sub^ 
Ject of inquiry, in some general degree, 
in every age of the worlds Heace va- 
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rious opinions have been cnfertained bj 
mankind, as to its origin and proper de- 
sign. While some have really approv- 
ed the Institution, others have wholly 
condemned it. While some have ex- 
pressed a belief, that in few instances it 
might be beneficial to individuals, others 
have utterly denounced it as the bane 
of society. While some have wisely 
suspended their opinions, others have 
cast odium on the very name. In the 
abodes of ignorance, where the genial 
rays of science have but dimly shone on 
the human intellect. Masonry has usual- 
ly been denominated a scheme of prac- 
tical impiety, bewildering the head and 
corrupting the heart. Prom such ua- 
founded and uncharitable opinions have 
originated numerous fables, by which 
enchantment and witchciiaft are said to 
be practised in Masonic assemblies. — 
From these and various other causes, the 
public mind has long been laboring un- 
der serious doubts, whether to consider 
the Institution laudable and good in its 
nature and design, or not. In view of 
such a consideration, we are loudJy call- 
ed upon, as Free and accepted Masons,- 
to unfold the tenets of our system in the 
most plain, unequivocal terms. Distinct- 
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ly to explain the moral nature of the In- 
stitution to the world, and by convinc- 
ing the understanding, lay a sure found- 
ation for its universal approbation by all 
mankind. 

That Speculative Free-Masonry is 
wisely calculated to irradiate the un- 
derstanding, enlarge the capacity of the 
mind, and improve the heart, no man can 
doubt, who has been correctly taught in 
its principles. These are facts capable 
of as positive proof as the nature of mor- 
al fitness will admit. We are, therefore, 
bound by that benevolence and charity 
we profess, to adopt every laudable ex- 
pedient to remove error, prejudice or 
misconceptions from the public mind. — 
On the accomplishment of this desirable 
object depends much of the celebrity of 
the Institution, and the great accession 
to human happiness. 

That our minds may be refreshed on 
this subject, let us turn our thoughts on 
come of the more prominent features of 
the Masonic Institution. 

Speculative Free-Masonry, as a sys- 
tem, evidently embraces, in body and 
substance, the whole duty of man as a 
moral being; comprising a summary of 
principles, conformable to the very na- 
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ture and fitness of things. Here is pre* 
sented, that variety and richness of scene- 
ry which charms the understanding, that 
beauty, sublimity and grandeur of ob- 
jects which fill the contemplative mind 
with admiring views. Here we discov- 
er the wisdom of God in the symmetry 
of nature, and the finger of Providence 
in the government of the world. The 
great outlines in the history of creation 
are also unfolded. The primitive inno- 
cence of man, the fall and consequent 
scenes of natural and moral evil. In a 
word, the history of nature and grace is 
most beautifully prefigured in a lively 
display of Masonic symbols. Here we 
view the coincidence of principle and de- 
sign, between the Christian scheme and 
Speculative Free-Masonry, with thai 
pleasing admiration which satisfies in- 
quiry, and clearly proves our system 
based on the Rock of eternal ages. As 
the subject continues to open, the mind 
is presented with an endless variety of 
sublime contemplations. Such are the 
deep mysteries of the Divine Word, in 
whom all the fulness of the Godhead 
dwells bodily. Such the terrible majes- 
ty of Him that rideth upon the heavenfl 
by his name Jah> who plants his foot- 
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steps in the sea, and manages (be storms. 
Such the boundless displays of the un- 
searchable riches of Divine Benevolence. 
Such the Grand Council of Eternity, 
which devised and executed that great 
plan of man's redemption. The mind is 
thereby presented with the co-equal and 
co-eternal existence of the adorable Per- 
sons in the Sacred Trinity. The allu- 
sions are direct, and meet the under- 
standing in a convincing light. Here 
we view the numerous allusions to that 
essential Divinity, which foiled the pow- 
ers of darkness, and brought salvation to 
the world. Here are we taught in meek- 
ness to reverence the name of Jehovah, 
and dwell on the infinitude of his per- 
fections, the eternity of his nature. — 
Within these consecrated walls are clear- 
ly unfolded the numerous relations of 
man, as a being destined to survive the 
general destruction of nature herself, and 
Uiumph in immortal existence. The 
v^isdom and goodness and mercy and 
justice of the great God as displayed in 
the moral world, and his controling, go- 
"verning power in the natural. All the 
combined, unspeakable excellencies of 
the Omnipotent Creator. Time with all 
its interesting relations^ eternity with ita 

3 
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everlasting consequences. This world, 
as a dreary wilderness, heaven as the 
paradise of God. Mortal existence, in- 
terwoven with pains and sorrows and 
death, — a happy immortality, endless 
fruition in the regions of bliss. Vice 
with her scorpions to the naked con- 
science, virtue with her sceptre of peace, 
and her crown of rejoicing. Here, in 
short, is a vast plenitude of moral and 
religious instructions. 

The admiring views are sometimes 
turned on that wisdom which could de- 
vise, and that power which could call 
into being worlds and systems of worlds 
by the Word of his power. To adore 
that Divinity, whose goodness and mer- 
cy are so astonishingly displayed in the 
salvation of man. Here we are led to 
trace the streams of human happiness, 
to the inexhaustible fountain of Divine 
goodness. 

Such are a few of those numerous ex- 
cellencies found in the system of Spec^ 
ulative Free-Masonry. On these are 
indelibly intpressed the seals of imper- 
ishable worti). If such in very deed 
were not the facts, no man of «ense and 
independence of mind, could in any 
shape, become attaclied to the Inslitu-* 
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tion. If all were a mere specioos fonii, 
a shadow without substancev a name 
without meaning — was there no other, 
nor higher attainment, than: the mere ex- 
ternals, the naked ceremonies, the sem- 
blance of virtue, the appearance of sin- 
cerity, a kind of hypocritical sanctity 
the badge of innocence to conceal the 
blackest crimes, the mask of friendship 
to allure and deceive, a mantle and pro- 
fession of charity to wrap up- a heart of 
fraud and malevolence, the empty names 
of moral and religious principles, basely 
prostituted and stripped of their appro- 
priate meanings, the Institution would 
justly deserve nothing but infamous dis- 
grace, and meet with little else than so- 
vereign contempt. The sober and dis- 
creet part of community, who might be- 
come members, indignantly frowning on 
such base duplicity, such sanctimonious, 
yet damnable deception, long ere this 
time> would have stripped oft* the mask, 
and exposed the monster naked to the 
world. Regardless of the frowns or flat- 
teries of their fellows, they would have 
triumphed in the extinction of the Insti- 
tution. No age of human depravity, no 
crountry so far sunk in the Bathos of mor- 
^ pollution, but has been honored with. 
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masonic members, who, dreading ntp 
thingbut tbedispleasureof heaven, woulc 
have trampled in the dust the very con- 
stitution of a corrupt and wicked asso- 
ciation. Such attempts, however^ are 
nameless on the records of time. And 
such we are sure never will be made, 
till the laws of nature shall be reversed, 
till light becomes darkness, virtue, mo- 
rality and religion, the blackest of hu- 
man crimes. No individual, however 
corrupt in heart or abandoned in princi- 
ple, however lost to a sense of duty or 
honor, however regardless of present 
conduct or future consequences, could 
for once concentrate the whole vilenesg 
of his nature into a single point suffi- 
ciently daring and desperate, as to re- 
vile the true principles of Speculative 
Free-Masonry. An admiring world has 
often witnessed this cautious reserve with 
astonishment, and as often been inclin- 
ed to ascribe it to some mysteriaus, con- 
troling influence of the powers of dark- 
ness. Liltle, however,, do mankind im- 
agine, that nothing but some lingering 
sense of the great, intrinsic excellencies 
attached to this Institution, can at any 
time, restrain slanderous expressions in 
disgraced and apostatized members. — 
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The yerv name itself of Masonry, forcear 
^n the mind some faint, perhaps, unwil- 
ling remembrance of truths, which, for 
the moment, command the approbation 
of the heart, and draw the tribute of 
praise, even from polluted lips. 

This consideration, and this alone is 
sufficient to account for that uniform' 
applause from the vain and worthless, 
or prudent reserve in the vile and aban- 
doned. Such, we know, is the fact. — 
When an unprincipled member, one who 
eannot be reclaimed, is expelled from 
the Society, his lips are closed in eternal 
silence, or only opened to approve that 
institution from which be is for ever ex- 
eluded. 

Brethren, have you • not sometimes 
considered these things with a degree of 
astonishment ? What nation or govern- 
ment on earth, but has been execrated 
by disaffected members of its own 
domain? What society or institution^ 
except the Masonic, in any age or coun- 
try, but has been reviled and slandered 
by outcast individuals, once the mem- 
bers of its own body ? 

Have you not sometimes, in a mea- 
sure, been lost in contemplating the 
great antiquity and universal identity 

3* 
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of Masonic economy, as now existing a- / 
mongst all civilized nations? Have yon f 
not sometimes viewed the institution, in 
that point of light, which filled the mind 
with a high and exalted sense of its di- 
vine excellence ? Have you not some- 
times been truly astonished, that this 
institution hath survived the ruins of 
states, of kingdoms and empires ? That 
in every nation under heaven, amidst 
the clashing interests of religious secta- 
rians, the merciless persecutions of en- 
thusiastic bigots, the jealousies of unpi- 
tying tyrants, and all the convulsions of 
the moral, and revolutions of the polit- 
ical world. Masonry hath escaped the 
ruin, preserved her integrity and purity, 
and by the influence of her principles, 
like the sun in his strength, hath again 
and again irradiated the nations. Here- 
in is abundantly verified that wise re- 
mark of Gamaliel, a doctor of the Jew- 
ish law ; ^ If this council, or this work, 
be of men, it will come to nought, but 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it." 
Brethren, the design of this address, 
was said, merely to present the outlines 
of Speculative Free-Masonry. But, if 
what has been exhibited be true, you 
already discover, through the magnitude 
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of the subject, the greatness of the un- 
dertaking. 

The characteristic principles are such, 
as embrace the whole subject matter of 
divine economy. The farther you at- 
tempt to investigate the whole system, 
the more deep and solemn and interest- 
ing the subject appears. 

Such, therefore, is the nature of Spec- 
ulative Free-Masonry, that the most ex- 
alted human intellect can never survey 
the whole field of improvement. The 
attainment of a full and adequate view, 
lies far beyond the powers of any finite 
mind. 

Perhaps iny brethren may consider 
this description rather too great. If so, 
be persuaded to suspend your final de- 
cision for one moment. 

Where is the beginning, and where id 
the end of eternity ? What is the length 
and breadth and height and depth of 
eternal truth ? Where, the finite mind, 
which can look through the vast ma- 
chinery of nature? Where, the vain pre- 
sumer, who dare assert he can trace un- 
erringly, the footsteps of Omnipotence 
in all his works? Where, the created be- 
ing, however exalted in rank, of etheri- 
al mind, who comprehend^ the great 
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mystery of God in the plan of rede 
lion ? The wonder of angels, the c 
naiWoRD manifested in the flesh! WI 
such profound wisdom> which can f 
om that mystery of mysteries, a Trij 
in Unity ? In a word, where is that c 
ted being in the universe of God, ^ 
will fully comprehend, through a boi 
less eternity, the great and unsearchs 
riches of uncreated Dirinity; or th 
mazing displays of the divine chara^ 
and perfections ? Or who can trace 
mortal existence through all its relatic 

These subjects, collectively consic 
ed, constitute the vital parts of Spe 
lative Free-Masonry. Full of intej 
as the nature of immortality, sole 
and momentous as everlasting cor 
quences. Say then, my brethren, v 
is sufficient for these things ? — Who < 
unfold the mysteries of this Instituti 
or explore the utmost boundaries of 
Masonic system ? 

Brethren, are our minds duly and 
lemnly impressed with these truths ? ^ 
may pass through all the forms, und 
stand all the ceremonies, participate 
all the communicative knowledge, I 
unless we discover the great point 
which these precious instructions allu< 
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and experience in very deed what they 
were designed to effect, we fail of the 
great object in view. Although majiy 
things are discovered in the midst of our 
ceremonies which affect the mind with 
peculiar delight, yet these are but the 
mere externals, the appendages, the sym- 
bols>. the Tisible features, the index of 
those sublime principles w^hich charac- 
terize the nature of our inststution. 

The man who desires to improve in 
knowledge, must apply the constituted 
means. Here are we presented with an 
hiexhaustible fountain; yet this fountain, 
with all its streams of knowledge, in it- 
self considered, avails nothing till we 
approve the instructions in our hearl, 
and practice them in our life and con- 
duct. Notwithstanding the moral pre- 
cepts of our Order may be equally sa- 
cred and equally precious with those 
of Christianity, yet, unless they be- 
come ours by sentiment, identifietl 
with our affections, and flow from the 
heart in every act of duty, how are wo 
benefited? Notwithstanding this solemn 
and interesting trulls that the Di- 
vine Being views no moral character 
in raan with greater compiAcence than 
Ws who in heart strictly coniorms to Ma- 
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sonic requirements, yet if these require 
inents are not conscientiously obeyec 
from a view of their reasonable nature 
and a just sense of divine authority, thei 
avail us nothing. No moral truth pre 
senled to the mind can be greater, mon 
evident, more comprehensive, more uni 
'versally binding, and at the same tim< 
more reasonable in its nature and re 
quirements, than what is taught in tb 
first Masonic lesson; that is, todischargt 
every incumbent duty which arises fron 
the nature of our existence, to our God 
our neighbor, and ourselves. Herein i 
comprised the whole subject matter o 
divine revelation, as respects the dutj 
of man. These duties, therefore, mus 
be discharged with that sincerity of hear 
which comports with the fitness of mora 
propriety, or no relative good is deriv 
ed to ourselves or others. 

Hence, brethren, for our own person 
al happiness, and the increasing celebri 
ty of our useful institution, we are loud 
ly called upon to prove the excellency o 
our profession by the purity ofourprac 
tice. Let us, therefore, bear this stroni 
testimony to the world, not only by pub 
licly avowing what we are taught by pre 
cept, but also by exhibiting the reason 
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^ble fruits, in the bright example of our 
life and conduct. In this way truth may 
be displayed with a convincing power : 
the principles of Masonry will then ap- 
pear to mankind in their original purity, 
combining all the moral excellencies in 
the moral world. Then, and not till then, 
will the tongue of slander be silenced, 
or the lip of prejudice sealed. — Then, 
and not till then, will the Institution ap- 
pear in all its loveliness to the world ; — 
I then, and not till then, shall we experi- 
ence that sweet consolation which flows 
from a heart and conscience approved in 
the sight of God. 

Brethren, I cannot close this address 
without expressing the most earnest so- 
[l Hcitude, that the Companions of this 
ij Grand Chapter will redouble their exer- 
b tions, will use all their influence and 
weight of character to remove every pre- 
judice or misconception from the minds 
of community, and plainly set before 
the world the leading principles of Spe- 
culative Free-Masonry. We, as Ma- 
sons, do KNOW for ourselves, that the 
sjrgtem as such, isTRULY and emphatical- 
ly excellent in its nature, and we are 
I. bound by conscience, and every bene- 
volent affection which warms the heart, 
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which rejoices in the promotion of I 
man happiness, to proclaim it distinc 
to ihe world. Let the veil of ignoran< 
therefore, be rent from the tmdersta] 
insf, let the true light shine into 1 
heart, and Masonry will be hailed w 
acclamations of joy as the harbinger 
peace. Tt is time for us to arise, i\ 
the world may be brought to light. 

By a full and fair expojgition of c 
great leading principles we betray 
Masonic secrets : these are safely lot 
ed up in the heart of every Mason, a 
are neter to be imparted, except in 
constitutional manner. Were these 
crets comnmnicated, they could be of 
material service to mankind : their i 
propriate use is to distinguish our bre 
ren of every nation and kindred and h 
guage. On these no man has any clai 
except he enter the door of Masonry. 
By these. Masons of every nation i 
recognized as brethren, and thereby i 
titled to privileges which the world c 
never enjoy in common. No moral quj 
ty can be predicated on those tokens 
which Masons distinguish each other. 
These considerations, therefore, shoi 
silence every murmur, allay every i 
duea{>prehension, and satisfy every a 
did mind. 
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But our leading tenets are no secrets* 
H is no secret that Masonry is of divine 
-origin. It is no secret that the system 
embraces and inculcates evangelical 
truth. It is no secret that there is not a 
duty enjoined, nor a virtue required, in 
the Tolume of inspiration, but what is 
found in, and taught by Speculative 
Free-Masonry. It is no secret that the 
appropriate name of God has been pre- 
served in this institution, in every coun- 
try where Masonry existed, while the 
rest of the world was literally sunk in 
heathenism. It is no secret that we feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked, pro- 
tect the widow and orphan, and in all 
things, according to our ability, do good 
to the whole human family. And, above 
all, it is not, neither can it be a secret, 
that a good Masfon is of necessity, truly 
and emphatically, a Christian. 

Finally, my brethren, in view of this 
whole subject, we see what a great mys- 
tery is involved in Speculative Free-Ma- 
sonry. How weighty, and solemn and 
interesting is our profession ! No peri- 
od, short of a boundless eternity, can ful- 
ly display the moral beauties, the un- 
searchable riches, of this system. Let 

4 
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US, therefore, rejoice in the light, pe 
severe in ways of well doing unto the 
end, that we may at the last, receive 
a crown of righteousness incorruptible, 
which can never fade away. 



CHAPTER II. 
The ultimate end of the material Creation, I 



to subserve the Moral World. — Th 
proper object of human Associatum, 
and the origin of various Societies. 

IN surveying the material world 
with all its numerous appendages, the 
contemplative mind is naturally led to 
inquire after the great efficient cause. 
From the varied scenery of nature, the 
sublimity of the heavens, and the order 
of the universe, we are constrained to 
ascribe wisdom, design and superintend- 
ence to their Author. 

In contemplating the moral world al- 
so, we behold a higher and far more sub- 
limated order of beauty, by which we ad- 
mire the unspeakable goodness of God in 
every display of his moral perfections. 

From those constituted laws of matter 
which pervade the natural world, and 
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)se harmonizing principles of moral 
ness and propriety, so essential to the 
ace and happiness and general well- 
ing of society, we necessarily infer 
ne fijreat and ultimate end, to which 

things and all events are made sub- 
•vient. Hence, the primary object of 
I material creation, was to form a 
)per tlieatre, on which to unfold the 
incils of eternity, in relation to the 
'at moral system. Man was, there- 
e, created in the image of his God, 
lowed with reascm and understanding, 
1 constif uted a social being. Through 

medium of social intercourse, those 
rinsic excellencies of mind are unfold- 

whicli fully bespeak the dignity of 
n. It therefore appears that the prin- 
les of human association, are inherent 
7ur nature, and constitute the highest 
)(>rdinate means in advancing the com- 
n happiness of mankind, in duly hon- 
ring our Creator, and answering the 
)per end of our creation. It is cer- 
n that our intellectual faculties are 
ceptible of vast improvement; im- 
)vement depends on means, and means 
I derived through the medium of soci- 
'. We hence infer most conclusively, 
t social intercourse is according to di- 
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Tine constitution, and the great mediunt 
through which are displayed the beau^ 
ties of the moral system. 

The establishment of civil govern- 
ment, that powerful safeguard of indi- 
vidual rights and privileges, at once 
constitutes the broad foundation of a 
common association. Here is erected 
the standard, and here the great rallying i 
point for civilized life. All mankind I 
are, from the nature of their existence, 
constituted members of this common so- 
ciety. Hence, a way is prepared under 
the most favorable circumstances, and 
the highest inducements clearly exhibit- 
ed, for individuals to establish and or- 
ganize subordinate societies, with an ul- 
timate reference to the general good. — 
As individual exertions proved inade- 
quate to remedy incidental evils, and 
fully subserve the purposes of social life, 
a union of means, of energy and wisdom 
became indispensable. Numerous are 
those objects essential to the present and 
future well-being of mslnkind, which are 
not sufficiently embraced by civil polity. 
The legislative and executive depart- 
ments of a nation cannot minutely ex- 
tend their protecting care to every ob- 
ject, separately considered, which mav 
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contribute in the best manner, to the 
peace and happiness of community, A 
remedy for these deficiencies was readi- 
ly found in the voluntary associations of 
men. Whence the origin of various in- 
dividual societies, in every age and coun- 
try. The accomplishment of different 
objects, led to different systems of or- 
ganization. Hence, all those religious 
and moral institutions, both ancient and 
modern. The co-operation of individuals 
to promote arts and scienice ; to encour- 
age agriculture and manufactures — to re- 
lieve the unfortunate — to civilize the sav- 
age — to emancipate the slave — to sup- 
press vice and immorality — to diffuse the 
gospel and christianize the world. All 
these associations, so far as the members 
are actuated by proper motives, havjB 
one ultimate end in view ; to meliorate 
the condition of man, and render his 
whole existence a blessing. The great 
aggregate of happiness produced in the 
moral system by the instrumentality of 
those various humane, benevolent, mor- 
al and religious societies of the world, is 
far beyond all human conception. No 
period short of eternity, can fully mani- 
fest how much misery has been prevent- 
ed, and how much relative good intro- 

4* 
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duced. In point of antiquity, intrinsic; 
worth, and universal prevalence, the Ma- 
sonic institution ranks with the first — 
The great antiquity, and general preva- 
lence of this society, cannot be question-' 
ed. These are points long since estab- 
lished by known historical facts. The 
intrinsic excellency, and great utility of 
this institution, will appear in their prop- 
er place. 

From what has been exhibited, it ap- 
pears that mankind were not only crea- 
ted rational beings, but destined to act 
in a social capacity. Our existence, 
therefore, necessarily createsa relation to 
all mankind, and our social compacts, in 
many respects, add an increasing weight 
to each original obligation. Every re- 
lation w^ sustain, whether it arise fronoi 
the constituted laws of moral fitness, or 
fromvoluntary engagement in mutual as- 
sociation, is inseparably connected with 
relative duties. Such is our relation to 
God the supreme governor of the uni- 
verse, that we are under the greatest ob- 
ligations to love and obey his commands^ 
to reverence his name, and adore his per- 
fections. These are duties which accord 
with the nature and fitness of things, and 
are necessarily binding on all created 
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intelligences. Our relation to the whole 
human family, as beings of the same in- 
tellectual endowments, liable to the same 
vicissitudes of fortune, and subject to 
the sa«)e incidents of life, is also attend- 
ed with its relative duties. Our relation 
to the government under which we live, 
impulses other duties correspondent with 
our various stations. Our relation to 
any particular society, duly organized 
for the purpose of advancing, or the more 
effectually accomplishing gome imporr 
tant end, brings its relative duties. The 
members of every society are justly con- 
sidered as pledging themselves, faithful- 
ly to discharge each incumbent duty. — 
Those stipulated duties, therefore, what- 
ever they may be, cannot be neglected, 
nor the obligations evaded without dis- 
appointing the expectations, and betray- 
ing the confidence reposed in the soleni- 
nity of their engagements. 

Wherever a duty exists, it necessarily 
imposes a corresponding obligation. If 
it be the duty of rational intelligences 
to reverence and adore their Creator, they 
are of necessity under the most solenm 
obligations, cheerfully to comply with 
that divine requisition. If we owe cer- 
tain duties to mankind as brethren of one 
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common family, to government as ingtitiT- 
ted for the greater personal security and 
general good, or to individual societies 
formed for mora I, benevolent or other im- 
portant purposes, the weight of obliga- 
tion in either case is strictly conmien- 
surate with the duty. 

Hence, we may discover the extent of 
our relations, our consequent duties, and 
reciprocal obligations. Each, in its con- 
stituted order, evidently accords with 
the nature and fitness of things. 



CHAPTER HI. 

general nature and design of the Mar 
mic Institution. — Summary of Duties. 
"Principles in the abstract. 

THE way is naw prepared to 
ik of the nature and desisfn of the 
jonic institution. Its real, as well as 
fessed object, is to promote tlie high- 
possible good of rational intelligen«- 
To inculcate the sound doctrines 
norality and virtue, and deeply im- 
5S on the heart those great and fun^ 
lental principles, which constitute the 
uty and divine excellency of the mor- 
vstern. These are objects noble and 
ise-worthy. Such as ought to conrir 
id the affections, and secure the uni- 
5al approbation of mankind. That 
I is the professed object of this insti- 
on, has long been known to the world, 
it such also is the fact,, it is confident- 
)elieved can he clearly established; 
proportion, therefore, to the impor- 
ce of the end proposed, must be the 
1h of the institution, the magnitude 
incumbent duties, and the weight of 
responding obligations. 
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These things being premised^ it wilf 
be in order to treat of Masonic princi- 
ples in the abstract. To shew that they 
are fundamental in the great moral sys- 
tem, and consequently involve the ulti- 
mate end of all human existence. 

An acknowledgment of the existence 
of God, as the moral governor of the 
universe, is the first profession by the 
candidate for Masonry. An unequivo- 
cal assent, and professed belief therein, 
is the only condition, by which any per- 
son can lawfully and regularly gain ad- 
mission. A serious conviction of this 
truth is indispensably necessary, that ra- 
tional beings may feel their responsibil- 
ity to the Supreme moral Governor. — 
Such a principle, therefore, lying at the 
threshold of our institution, must be a 
sanctifying circumstance. 

Three great and important duties are 
solemnly inculcated on every Mason at 
his initiation ; to his God, his neighbor 
and himself. He is exhorted to love and 
adore, to reverence and worship his God 
in sincerity and truth — to contemplate 
his character as a being transcendently 
excellent — to live in the exercise of hum- 
ble dependence, and acknowledge him 
as the Governor of the universe, and dis- 
penser of every blessing. 
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IS neighbours are the woild of man- 
. Integrity and justice, benevolence 
fidelity are to characterize his con- 
in every relation. 

3 himself, he awes the constant du- 
of sobriety, temperance, chastity 

I due control over all the unruly 
turbulent passions of the human 
L 

II these duties originate from divine 
titution, are fundamental in the mor- 
stem, and perfectly accord with the 
ss of things. The very nature of 

excellence consists in their pecul- 
tness to render our whole existence 
greatest blessing. To these are ad- 
numerous subordinate duties, in a 
ive point of view. The exercise of 
lerly affection towards every being 
ble of happiness, or exposed to mis- 
-relief, or benevolent conduct tow- 
objects of commisseration — truth 
aprightness in allour intercourse with 
kind — temperance, or a due restraint 
1 all our passions, affections, pleas- 
, or enjoyments of life — fortitude, 
bat steady purpose of mind which 
s to the exercise of every virtue, and 
)erformance of every duty, notwith- 
ding all the frowns or the flatteries 
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of the world — prudence, to nianage wise- 
ly in all matters which relate both to 
time and eternity — justice, which is the 
standard and criterion of moral recti- 
tude — faith, which, constitutes the men- 
tal eye, as respects the invisible worId> 
and fixes our confidence on God — hope, 
that powerful anchor of the soul amidst 
the storms and boisterous waves of hu* 
man adversity — charity which is the 
bond of perfect ness, which elevates the 
affections and binds the heart to the 
throne of God. 

These are duties of intrinsic excel-^ 
lence, and such as will, from the consti — 
tuted nature of things, necessarily pro — ' 
mote the peace and harmony of society^ 
the present and futuie well-being of in- — 
dividuals, and the general good of th 
intelligent universe. Principles and du 
ties, which lie at the foundation of th 
Masonic system, and are solemnly en- 
joined on every brother. Whoever 
therefore,shall conscientiously discharg 
them in the fear of God, fulfils the whol 
duty of man. 

Such we pledge ourselves to the worl^ 
are Masonic tenets and duties. In these^ 
every Mason is thoroughly instructed^ 
withm his own Lodge, where the highes"^ 
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icements are exhibited, which may 
:t the heart and wisely regulate the 
le tenour of life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ncidence of Masonic Principles rvith 
Divine Revelation. 

AFTER what has been said, in 
lion to some of the leading princi- 

embraced in the Masonic system, it 

not be improper, briefly to shew 
r coincidence with Divine Revela- 
. The scriptures of the Old and 
J Testament, are now received and 
lowledged, by all Christian nations^ 
>e given by Divine Inspiration. — 
ice, all Christendom quote the au- 
ity of this book in all matters of re- 
ms faith and practice. To this also 
ippeal as a standard for the correct- 

and sanctity of our principles, 
[asonic faith acknowledges the holy 
le to be the word of God, — that it 

written by persons divinely inspir- 
and reveals the whole duty of man. 
us therefore candidly compare the 
onic system with that standard of 
h. 

5 
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That sacred volume clearly reyeals 
ibe existence of one Suprenr^e Eternal 
God. The Masonic system is first open- 
ed to the view of every member, by a ^ 
solemn acknowledgment of this funda- j 
mental truth. The Bible exhibits the | 
nature, character and pei fections of God 
as essentially andinfinilelyexcellent,and 
himself as a being in whom all our holy 
affections should ultimately centre. — 
Masonry, in the strongest and most im- 
pressive language, inculcates the same 
interesting truths. The scriptures en- 
join supreme love to God, and universal 
benevolence to all mankind. These are 
the first duties impressed on the heart 
of a Mason. Inspiration urges the ex- 
ercise of brotherly love, and a due re- 
gard to the w^ell being of our neighbor. 
Masonry considers the whole human 
family as brethren, and imperiously en-, 
joins mutual and reciprocal actsof friend- 
ship and affection. 

The holy Bible enforces a strict ad- 
herence to truth, as a Divine attribute. 
This is a distinguishing tenet in the Ma- 
sonic system, and impressed on the mind 
by all the authority of the Institution. 
The word of God requires a x;onscien- 
tious and scrupulous observance of jus- 
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M 

4 tice in every relation. Masonry adopts 
\ this principle, as a criterion of moral rec- 
titude. The sacred writings enforce a 
religious attention to the sabbath, as a 
day of holy rest. Masonry is equally 
emphatic in all her commands, and in- 
junctions, to keep that day holy. The 
word of God enjoins submission and obe- 
dience to the powers that be, as ordain- 
ed of God. Masonry lays similar com- 
mands on all her members, and enforces 
them by constant admonitions. The scrip- 
tures teach us, in general terms, all the 
duties of charity, to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, to visit the widow and 
fatherless, and keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world. Masonry dwells upon 
these subjects in every degree, and lays 
lier members under solemn obligations 
to exercise Christian charity and benev- 
olence, and never to violate the laws of 
chastity. The word of God teaches us 
to love our enemies, and render good 
for evil. Masonry will feed a brother, 
though a personal enemy, even at the 
point of a sword, should his necessities 
absolutely require it, and uniformly ex- 
horts to overcome evil with good. In- 
spiration commands us to live peaceably 
with iail men, and pursue our lawful avo- 
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cations with diligent application. Tbe 
nature of the Masonic Institution ac- 
cords with these principles, and enjoins 
similar commands in numerous ways.— 
The scriptures of truth, in every part, 
hold forth such duties, in general terras, 
as are incumbent on moral beings in e- 
very situation of life. Masonry is a sys^ 
tern, which, in this particular, converts^ 
every station and condition of life into 
a subject of useful instruction. 

By the oracles of truth we are also- 
forbidden to indulge in anger and re^ 
sentment, profanity, rioting and intern^' 
perance, falsehood and slander, hatreds 
jnalice and revenge, and every vic^ 
which corrupts the human heart, disturbs 
good society, or in any respect is repug — 
nant to a sober and virtuous life. Ma^* 
sonry interdicts every vice, lays her re-- 
straints, prohibitions and commands or^ 
every member, and enforces obedience 
by the authority of her discipline.. Th^ 
scriptures, in a word, require a strict o— • 
bedience to the whole moral law. Thi^ 
law is summarily interwoven with every— 
piart of the Masonic system. 

Such are some of the more genera 
principles and duties contained in th 
scriptures of truth : — the same are fu 
damental in the system of Masonry. 
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For the truth of these sentiments, and the 
correctness of their statement, an appeal 
is made to every Mason, who understands 
the system, and every just memorial of 
the order, both ancient and modern. 

It hence appears, tliat the same sys- 
tem of faith, and the same practical du- 
ties taught by revelation, are contained 
in, and required by, the Masonic Institu- 
tion* If, therefore, the former be just- 
ly entitled to the approbation of man- 
kind, from the nature and excellence of 
its principles, the latter must be. — If 
the former is wisely calculated to allevi- 
ate human misery and promote the hap- 
piness of man, so must the latter be. As 
the former accords with the nature and 
fitness of things, so does the latter. — ff 
the Christian system displays the glory of 
the moral Governor of the universe, and 
constrains us to admire and love his cha- 
racter, so also does the Masonic. 

It is, therefore, confidently believed, 
in view of these considerations, every 
unprejudiced mind will draw a favora- 
ble conclusion of our system. — Surely 
it cannot be otherwise. These are the 
genuine principles of Masonry, and e- 
very member is solemnly bojund to be- 
lieve them in his heart, and practice 
them in his life. 

5^ 



CHAPTER V. 

Ancient Masonry Operative and Reli^ 

gious. 

THE next point in order, will 
be to establisb this position, that An' 
cient Masonry was Operative and Reli- 
gious. " By operative Masonry, we al* 
lude to the proper application of th^ 
useful rules of architecture, whence ^ 
structure will derive its figure, strengtf^ 
and beauty.*' Hence, Masonry and ar-^ 
chitecture or geometry were anciently^ 
used as synonymous. 

" In the beginning," we are informed^ 
^♦theearth was withoutforraand void, anA 
darkness was upon the face of the deep.''^ 
Then did the Supreme Architect of uni— 
Tersal nature display the greatness of his 
power, and the excellency of bis wis* 
dom. '^ He spake, and it was done» 
He commanded, and it stood fast." — 
The amazing sublimity and grandeur oC 
the material creation, the beauty and va- 
riety, the harmony and order, excited the 
liveliest emotions of joy amongst the 
angelic hosts. This was the first display" 
of the operative principles pertaining \o 
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3 science of geometry.. Not that we 
mid convey the idea that the Creator 
rfonned the work of creation by the 
*inal application of the principles of 
ometry or architecture, but that such 
inciples may clearly be deduced from 
i order, beauty, symmetry and propor- 
m discoverable in his works. In this 
int of view only we wish to be under- 
>od, in relation to the first display of 
>8e principles whence operative Ala- 
nry anciently arose. It will be easy 
prove that the science of architecture, 

operative M)asonry, in the first ages 

th6 world, was divinely taught to 
sn divinely inspired ; — that moral and 
ligious instructions were originally 
signed to accompany, and be inferred 
>m the operative part, for the improve- 
snt and happiness of mankind. 
To the law and the testimony we ap- 
^al. — The experience and testimony 

Noah, Moses and Solomon are di- 
ctly in point. 

Noah* was a preacher of righleous- 
^88 to the inhabitants of the old world 

• Let it be remarked in this place, and carefully re- 
Uected by every reader, that when mention is made of 
>ah, Abram, Moses and others who lived before the build- 
s' of the first temple, that the Masonic character and 
^owledge of those person? is to be understood in a qu^^- 
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• 

a hundred and twenty years. In con- 
sequence of the wickedness of man, 
God determined to destroy all flesh, ex- 
cept Noah and his family.^ The divine 
purpose was, therefore, made known to 
this man, and the way by which his de- 
liverance should be effected. Divine 
instructions were from time to time com- 
municated in relation to that great under- 
taking, by which his deliverance should 
be effected ; and it is literally true, that 
Noah was specially taught by the Spi- 
rit of God, the length and breadth, the 
height and depth, the form, manner and 
workmanship of that building, which be 
prepared, by divine command, to the 
saving of his house. It hence appears, 
that the Ark was erected under the im- 
mediate and special superintendence of 

jficd sense. It is not meant ta be asserted that tbej be- 
long^ed to regtilar bodies, and associated as members of 
tills Institution, It is not pretended that they were initia- 
ted into the Order, as in modern times : neither is it sup- 
posed they were known by the name or style of Mason. — 
All we wish to have understood is, that Noah, and others 
after him, embraced and taught such geometrical and mo-- 
ral prmciples as were fundamental In the first establishment 
of the Institution, when duly organized, and such us are 
essential in the system of Speculative Masonry as it now 
exists. We, therefore, mean to s«v, that many principles 
peculiar to our Institution were understood and p:.tronised- 
by those men Such, we feel confidi-nt, is the fact. Hence 
we claim thim as ancient patrons, because throu, h their 
hands have been transmitted those excellent principjifS' 
which now characterize Speculative Masoiuy. 

I 
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a divine agent. Such is the testimony 
of inspiration, as recorded in the scrip- 
tures of truth. 

. When Moses conducted the Hebrews 
from Egypt towards the promised land^ 
his journey ings and encampments were 
directed by a pillar of a cloud by day, 
and a pillar of fire by night. Divine a- 
gency was abundantly manifest in the 
deliverance and protection, the support 
and preservation of that.people, during 
forty years travel in the wilderness. — 
Moses> their prophet and leader, being 
called up into Mount Sinai, talked witii 
God, face to face, as a man talketh with 
his friend. Here were delivered to him 
the tables of stone containing, the deca- 
logue, written by the finger of God : — 
Here, also, was shewed to Moses the 
whole pattern of the tabernacle. This 
tabernacle was designed as a visible 
pledge and token that God would ga 
with that people, that he would commu- 
nicate divme instructions, that he would 
guide them in their duly, as well as in 
their journey, and finally cause the na- 
tion to inherit the promised land. Mo- 
ses was not only directed by words how 
to build this tabernacle, but was shewed 
a model, exactly representing the form, 
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the symmetry and proportion of every 
part ; " For see/' saith inspiration, " thoU 
make all things according; to the pattern 
shewed to tliee in the Mount." Hence, 
also, we discover divine knowledge 
communicated to Moses in every parti- 
cular which related to the building of 
the tabernacle. 

Tiie next example is that of king So- 
lomon's temple. Previous to the com- 
mencement of this great undertaking, 
Solomon went to Gibeon, where he of- 
fered numerous sacrifices, and humbly 
and devoutly worshipped the God of 
his fathers, agreeably to the custom of 
his nation. Meeting the divine appro- 
bation in these services, God inspired 
him with wisdom and understanding in 
a most eminent degree. Under Divine 
superintendence, he built the temple 
at Jerusalem with such perfect symme- 
try, that it became the beauty and the 
wonder of the world. All civilized na- 
tions admit, that Solomon m6st proba- 
bly was a Mason, and the fact is admit- 
ed from the circumstance of his build- 
ing the temple. If, therefore, his Ma- 
sonic character rests oil this ground, the 
conclusion is irresistible, that his Ma- 
sonic knowledge was divinely derived* 
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same inference is equally true of 
es. For the temple. of Solomon 
built after the similitude of the ta- 
lacle, whofle pattern was shewed io 
mt Sinai. In each case, therefore, 
)bserve the same divine Author di- 
ing, the same principles of symme- 
and proportion taught, and the 
3 imporUnt end kept in view. Hence 
lerivemis certain truth from divine 
ority that just as far as the opera- 
prjpciples of architecture or Ma- 
y were necessary in building the ark 
reserve a posterity in the earth, in 
ing the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
token of God's presence, and the 
pie at Jerusalem, that bright em- 
fi of heaven itself, just so far divine 
wrledge was communicated, divine 
irintendence exercised, and divine 
robation manifested. Noah, Moses 
Solomon were men highly favored 
rod, and received their several com- 
lications from the same divine source, 
lerefore follows, by parity of reason- 
that according to primitive accep*- 
Dn, Noah, Moses and Solomon were 
led in the science of architecture or 
lent Masonry ; and as they did not, 
1 their own hands, build the ark, the 
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tabernacle and tennple, those princ 
necessary for that purpose must, of 
sequence, have been communicate 
others. 

Tliese several buildinsfs had thei 
ritual allusions, and were typical c 
ry important events in the econon 
the moral system, and originally 
signed to convey religious instruc 

The ark most beautifully lypifie 
great Redeemer of the world, wh< 
dured the flood of divine wrath : 
season, that he might atone for the 
of man. It was also emblematic 
that great salvation which const! 
the sure ark of our safety in the d? 
final retribution. The tabernacle 
a type of the human nature of oui 
rious Mediator. It also had a mai 
reference to every true believer, t 
church of God, and even to heave 
self. Numerous references were i 
to this tabernacle, under the Jewis 
pensation, which are replete with 
gious knowledge and instruction, 
very figure and partitions, its ornar 
and coverings, with its whole plan, \ 
inanship and service, were subjec 
moral and religious explanations. ' 
did the ancient Jews understand t 
and thus do modern expositors 
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The temple of Solomon was an as- 
semblage of types, which in a peculiar 
manner prefigured those numerous mo- 
ral events on which the salvation and fu- 
ture happiness of man depended. The 
whole workmanship, its materials and 
building, its pillars, porches and parti- 
tions, the brazen sea, and the lavers, the 
candlesticks and the utensils of service, 
the cherubim, the ark of the covenant, 
the altar of incense, the censer and the 
mercy-seat, all pointed to those sublime 
events which issued in man's redemption. 
All things j>ointing to the purification 
of the soul, through the office-work of 
tile promised Messiah, to the great a- 
tonement which should be wrought out 
by him, to the gospel dispensation, to 
the calling of the Gentiles, to the future 
glory of the church on earth, and to the 
final admission of the righteous to that 
"temple not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens." Such was the divine 
appointment under the Jewish economy, 
that sensible objects were constituted 
emblematic of moral events, in so strik- 
ing a manner, as in view of them to im- 
press the mind with devotional contem- 
plations. The ancient Jews were look- 
>Pg forward, with anxious expectations, 

6 
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to the coming of the promised Mesaiab. 
And the constant employment of the 
craftsmen who wrought at the temple, 
was. on those sensible objects which 
pointed to his appearing, and constant- 
ly reminded them of its happy and glo- 
rious consequences. Hence, we may 
reasonably conclude that architecture, 
or ancient Masonry, was not only opera- 
tive, but, in many respects, religious. — 
Suffice it, therefore, to say, in addition 
to all other considerations, that just and 
satisfactory evidence of this truth is 
contained within the sacred veils of our 
Institution ; and every person who is re- 
gularly introduced, may on this head 
obtain such evidence. 

That ancient Masonry was operative, 
there can be no doubt ; and, from this 
view of the subject, all may have reason 
to believe it was improved for moral and 
religious purposes. 



CHAPTER VL 

Modern Free-Masonry Speculative and- 

Iteligiaus^ 

MODERN Masonry is not ope- 
rative, but speculative and religious. — 
^ By speculative iVlasonry we learn to 
subdue t lie passions, act upon the square, 
keep a ((>n<][ue of i^ood report, niMintain 
secrecy, and practice charity." " It leads 
the contemplative mind, to view with 
kvonder and admiration, the stupendous 
(vorks of creation, and inspires tlie most 
exalted ideas of the periections of the 
iivine Creator^' 

Speculative Masonry, according to 
present acceptation, has an ultimate re- 
ference to that spiritual building erected 
by virtue in the heart, and suuimarily 
rmplies the arrangement and perfection 
^f those holy and sublime principles by 
M^hich the soul is fitted for a meet tem- 
ple of God in a world of immortality, 
[n this point of view every enlightened 
Mason understands that excellent sys- 
em of Masonic virtues which adorns the 
nan, and displays the superior excel- 
encies of a benevolent heart. Such is 
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the only proper and significant meaning, 
Tvhich accords with the profession, and 
such the only one justly drawn from the 
true nature of the Institution under its 
present form. The superior excellence 
of Masonic precepts greatly consists in 
that lively display of truth by which 
deep and lasting impressions are made 
on the heart. Little, therefore, need be 
said under this head. If what has been 
exhihited, in relation to belief and prin- 
ciple, as embraced in the body of the 
system, he true; if the duties of a Ma- 
son are what have been stated, something 
of a serious nature must be attached to 
the Institution. And we again appeal 
to every enlightened Mason on the globe 
for the truth and correctness of the above 
positions. 

There are men of eminent piety, meek 
and humble Christians, who greatly de- 
light in Masonic instructions. There are 
men who minister before the sacred altar, 
who conscientiously approve and admire 
this system of moral virtues. There are 
multitudes who possess an honest heart, 
a correct taste, a sound understandings 
and an inflexible attachment to truth, 
who by practice and profession support 
the dignity, and evidence the worth of 
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this Institution. Some few there are 
who speak with indifference and act 
with coldness; but such; most surely, 
^are ignorant of the true Masonic princi- 
ples. It is confidently believed no man 
well instructed in Free-Masonry, and 
possessing a correct taste, can avoid be- 
ing pleased with its moral beauties. 
Notwithstanding the system may be abu- 
sed, and its principles perverted by men 
ef corrupt hearts and licentions conduct ; 
notwithstanding individual members may 
bring odium on the Masonic name by 
an irteligious life ; and notwithstanding 
some lodges may improperly neglect 
discipline and duty, by suffering disor- 
derly members to pass with impunity, 
yet these defects do not subvert the fun- 
damental principles of the system, or in 
any important sense alter the real na- 
ture of the Institution. The same in- 
teresting truths are retained, and the 
same duties continue solemnly binding, 
and must be thus considered, as long as 
virtue shall retain its amiable nature, 
and religion and morality necessarily 
promote the happiness of mankind. 



g«? 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Speculalive Free- Masonry unfolds the out- 
lines oj the History in several great and 
leading Events^ both in the natural and 
moral World. 

AN attempt will now be made to 
show that the great leading events, both 
in the natural and moral world, are lit 
some respects brought to view in the 
Masonic system. In this point of light, 
Masonry becomes a subject highly inte- 
resting^, and worthy the attention of e- 
very investigating mind. According to 
the great plan of Divine operation, we 
know that all things are happily ordered 
to answer the best and wisest purposes. 
Even " the invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even His eternal power 
and Godhead." Hence we may discov- 
er so many things in the natural world, 
in some respects analogous to others in 
the moral, that we are without excuse 
if we neglect suitably to improve those 
means of knowledge to our own edifica- 
tion, and the declarative glory of our 
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God. From a due and careful attention 
to Masonic embiems, we inay, without 
any unnatural or forced construction, 
derive some knowledge as to the crea- 
tion of the material world, the general 
deluge, and the final consummation of 
all things in the end of time. Masonic 
representations are peculiarly calcula- 
ted to raise, in the contemplative mind, 
ideas which allude to those grand and 
sublime events. The first, both in the 
order of nature and time, was that, when^ 
by the voice of Omnipotence, sleeping 
nature awoke, and the first flood of light 
burst on the astonished world. A mani- 
fest allusion to this event appears in the 
first degree of Masonry. An audible 
voice is heard by the candidate, which 
is followed by scenes new, mysterious, 
beautiful and sublime. Was it admis- 
sible to enumerate the ceremonies of ini- 
tiation, every person would at once dis- 
cover a manifest reference to the crea- 
tion of the material world, y Such are the 
ceremonies in their coincidence, that 
the manner of the one *may be infered 
from the manner of the other. The gran- 
deur and sublimity of the former event, 
compared with the simplicity and beau- 
ty of the latter, detracts nothing from 
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the symbolical reference. We ma 
sily discover, in the sacred writingi 
introduction and proper applicatu 
numerous symbols, infinitely inferi 
their antitype. Such are all those y 
relate to the Saviour. It is a poin 
ficiently established by expositors, 
the figurative and metaphorical lang 
of scripture often has a two-fold allu 
That the type and antitype, or proto 
are presented in the same figure, or i 
in the same object. A similar moc 
conveying useful and important k 
ledge is embraced by the Masonic 
tem. 

The next great event in the nal 

world, was the general deluge. This 

a very awful exhibition of divine 

pleasure. The material world, witl 

its inhabitants, appeared to be cons 

ed over to undistinguished ruin. 

whole human race, with the excep 

of one family, in astonishment and 

may, saw the prelude to their ineviti 

destruction. Deserted by a former ] 

tecting Providence, they gave th 

selves up to hopeless despair. Gloc 

in the extreme was their situation 

view of all surrounding objects. 1 

melancholy event is, in seme circumsl 
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points, faintly called up to the mind 
he third Masonic degree. Notwith- 
iding the primary reference in this 
;ree to the melancholy fate of Hi- 
1, yet a partial allusion may be had 
itive to the destruction of the old 
rid. Those incoficeivably great ca- 
nities, which seemed to threaten the 
il and final destruction of all things, 
•e not experienced in their full ex- 
t. By a wonderful deliverance, Noah 
[ his family were preserved, the flood 
waters was dried up, and the earth 
in appeared. Then was^ made and 
ifirmed that sure promise in relation 
lie plenitude of the earth, and a mul- 
tied increase of temporal and spiritu- 
)le?sings. In a similar joyous man- 
, is the apparent gloomy scene in the 
•d degree, suddenly changed. A ray 
hope enters the desponding mind, 
I the heart exults in the prospect of 
lire peace and consolation. Let eve- 
Masonic brother attentively compare 
ceremonies and representations of 
s degree with that amazingly awful 
astrophe, which befel the antedilu- 
ns, and say if the allusion does not 
)ear at least probable. 
The last great and overwhelming 
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scene will he the closing point in Ihe 
gnnjd drama of nature, when the trump 
of (lod shall awake the slumbering^ dead. 
This will he a moirient, from the very 
iialnre of the events of unutterable a- 
stonij^hment. That period will arrive^ 
wUkrn the curtain shall drop, and time 
shail be n)er^ed in eternal duration. — 
Yet however great may be the awful 
grandeur of this scene, however bright 
the ineirable di*-plays of Omnipotent 
power, and the terrible majesty of the 
Ijighest, the beauty of the moral world 
will arise from the ruins of nature, irra- 
diated with the beams of immortality; 
The brijiht eflulyence of the Divine glo- 
ry and justice, and all the adorable pec- 
fections of the very Godhead shall fill 
the universe, and be displayed before its 
countless millions, while the righteous 
shall ascend, in transports of joy, to 
realms of everlasting felicity. This so- 
lemn event is faintly prefigured in the 
sublime degree of a royal arch Mason. 
Let every companion seriously consi- 
der the circumstances attendant on hi* 
exaltation: let him duly examine all I 
those symbolical representations which ■ 
pass before him, and say if there does 
not appear to be a manifest allusion to- 
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nal consurnmation of all tbinfijs. To 
cularize those Masonic representa- 
is not admissible. The de.-trurtion 
e city and temple at Jerusalem was 
•al of the end of the world. And 
•ebuildinfij of this temple, and the 
ration of the Jews, of the New-Je- 
em, which should come down from 
out of heavea. The signs of the 
i;, foretold by our Saviour, had a 
fest reference both to the destruc- 
of Jerusalem and the final dissolu- 
3f all things terrestrial. Hence, Ma- 
\ emblems are wisely designed, in 
nature, to enforce interesting truths, 
impress the mind with a deep sense 
ose solemn transactions which shall 
in a boundless eternity, 
the Masonic system, we are not 
taught something of the history of 
naterial world, but numerous facts 
lining to the moral, which are infi- 
y more important. Such is the a- 
acy of our first parents^ This me- 
[loly event is explicitly brought to 
in so many words, and so striking- 
jpresented, as seldom to fail of ma- 
deep and lasting impressions on the 
t. The wretched, and destitute and 
orable situation of Adam, which 
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was the fruit of his disobedience, are af- 
feelingly exhibited bv the most lively 
Masonic representations. In view of 
this state, naked and exposed to divine 
displeasure, the candidate is constrain- 
ed to look forward to the great fountain 
and source whence all his temporal as 
well as spiritual wants may be supplied. 
A series of emblematical explanations 
succeed, by which the mind is led to 
see that the sacrifice of a pure heart is 
the only acceptable offering in the Di- 
vine sij2;ht. — That every duty is to be 
performed under a sejise of human ac- 
countability, and in obedience to divine 
commands.— That we may constantly 
remember the all-seeing eye is upon us, 
and although the feelings of our hearts, 
as well as our words and actions, may 
be concealed from the eye of man, yet 
they cannot be hidden from the Search* 
er of all hearts, whose justice is equally 
commensurate with -every other attri- 
bute. — And as life is short, and rapidly 
drawing to S close, we need the anchor 
of a well grounded hope, that when we 
launch into eternity, we may arrive on 
those peaceful shores where the " wick- 
ed cease from troubling, and the weary 
find eternal rest.'' 
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We are also favored with all that mo- 
ral instruction, whirh may be derived 
From the hijijh commission received by 
Moses at Mount Horeb, to deliver the 
Hebrews from Egyptian bondage — their 
journeyings through the wilderness to 
the promised land — their being fed with 
manna and defended from their enemies. 
By all of which, we are taught, that in 
this world we are emphatically in a state 
of bondage — that a way of deliverance 
is provided by the <ireat Redeemer, 
" ordained of God to be a Prince and a 
Saviour" — that our journey is through 
the wilderness of a sinful world — that 
we are fed with the manna of divjne con- 
solation, protected and delivered from 
our spiritual enemies, until we finally 
aiTive at the heavenly Canaan. The 
ark, the tabernacle and the temple also, 
become subjects of extensive moral in- 
struction. These have their appropri- 
ate, significant allusions, which in many 
respects, are peculiar to the Masonic 
Institution. 

The Babylonish captivity, the restor^ 
ation of the Jews, and the re-building of 
the temple, are converted into subjects 
of moral and religious instruction sub- 
lime and beautiful in the highest degree^ 

7 
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The grace of humility, or the exercise 
of a meek and quiet gpirit, is recom- 
mended, under the full assurance, that 
*<be that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted." 

Hence, we discover b providence in 
all things, we draw instruction from all 
things, and are taught our duty in all 
things* 

In addition to these useful lessons, so 
oflen repeated and religiously enforced 
within every regular lodge, the evidence 
of the holy Trinity meets our view on 
every side. — The lodge is emblematical- 
ly supported by three grand pillars — the 
principal officei^ are three — three arti- 
cles constitute the fur^iiture, the holy 
bible, square and compasses — three pre- 
cious jewels — three governing tenets — 
three lights on three pedestals — ^three 
great duties — three rounds in Jacob's 
theological ladder — three ornaments — 
three moveable, and three immoveable 
jewels — three articles of service for the 
craft- — and in a great variety of instan- 
ces, which may not be mentioned, the 
number three occurs, and, as often re- 
minds us, " there are three that bear wit- 
ness in Heaven, the Father, the Word 
%nd the Holy Ghost, and these three are 
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one^*^ — that there are three also, that 
bear witness in earth, <^ the Spirit, the 
water and the* blood, and these three a* 
gree in one." 

How wonderful is this system^ whence 
moral and religious instructions are 
drawn from every object and every re- 
lation ! 

CHAPTER VITL 

Moral Improvement from the Order and 
Succemmi of Masonic degrees. 

NOT only are the several Ma- 
sonic lectures replete with moral and 
religious instructions, but their very or- 
der and succession are sources of im- 
provement, and. afford great consolation 
and encouragehlent ta the good man> 
when viewed in their proper light. The 
first degree in Masonry, naturally sug- 
gests that state of moral darkness, which 
begloomed our world. On the apostacy 
of our first common parent, not a gleam 
of light was left to irradiate and cheer 
his desponding mind. To his surprise 
and amazement, he found himself in to* 
tal obscurity, as to those future and in- 
teresting scenes, on which he was enter- 
ing. Soon, however, to his inexpressir 
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ble joy, the first kind promise was made. 
This promise, though but a single i*ay, 
afforded much consolation. Although 
the true light now began to shine, yet 
how faint were its beams compared with 
that bright and meridian splendor, after- 
wards to illuminate the moral world.— 
Adam, therefore, was, in a comparative 
sense, still in darkness, as to those great 
displays and wonderful manifestations 
of divine love and complacency, which 
were in due time made. Such is the 
very nature of the first degree, that ev- 
ery observing candidate is led to view 
his moral blindness, and deplorable state 
by nature. Under these impressions he 
enters on the second degree, which fn 
view of his moral blindness, he is to con- 
sider emblematical of a state of improve- 
ment and trial. Such was the second 
state of Adam. Hence arises the idea 
of probationary ground. Some light 
and knowledge having been imparted, a 
reasonable improvement is not only re- 
quired, but the probationer^ by seeing 
his state, feels the increasing weight ot 
obligation to the faithful discharge of 
duty. A due observance of all former 
requisitions, and a sincere desire to make 
advances in knowledge and virtue, open 
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flie way for the reception of more light^. 
afnd prepare the mind for greater yiews, 
and conseqjiient enjoyments; He who 
perseveres in well doing, and is actuat- 
ed by pure motives in the discharge of 
incumbent duties, wisely to improve his 

Erobation season in this world, is there- 
y prepared lo be steengthened and sup- 
ported and animated in bis course, to 
hold on his way rejoicing, that he may 
in due time receive clearer manifesta- 
tions of the divine character, and ulti- 
mately experience such joys as the stran- 
ger doth not intermeddle with. Having^ 
diligently persevered in the use of ap- 
pointed means, the third degree prefig- 
ures the life of the good man in bis pil- 
grimage state; Passing through a vale 
of tears, and often beset with the allure- 
ments of vice, he is sometimes diverted 
from his Christian course. Although the 
true light has shined into bis heart, and 
he has experienced much consolation, 
yet he sometimes wanders into devious 
and forbidden paths; His spiritual ene- 
mies arise, and are ready to destroy him. 
The evil propensities of his heart, and 
the remaining corruptions of his nature 
beset him at every point. His pros- 
pects are at times darkened, and a gloom^ 

7* 
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settles around his mind. Death appears 
frightful and stares him in the face.'^ 
The grave is opening to receive him. — 
In the midst of such trials he resolves to 
be faithful, and manfully to withstand 
temptations. He determines to preserve 
that sacred trust committed to his care, 
and therefore, endeavours to escape for 
his life to the great Rock of bis salvation. 
He is, however, humbled in view of past 
offences, and lies prostrate in the dust. 
Suddenly then does his hope revive, his 
faith strengthens, and with confidence 
and composure he looks forward to a 
blessed immortality, and doubts not but 
in the glorious morn of the resurrection, 
his body will arise and become as incor- 
ruptible as his soul. 

In advancing to the fourth degree, the 
good man is greatly encouraged to per* 
severe in ways of well doing, even to the 
end. Although he meet with frowns and 
contempt from the ignorant and vain-glo* 
rious, and is reputed a man of naught, 
bufieted and rejected by the world, yet 
he has a name which no man knowetb, 
save he that receiveth it. A conscious 
rectitude enables him to support his in- 
tegrity, though TRIED on every side.— 
If, therefore^ he be rejected and cast 
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3rth amon/s;st the rubbish of the world, 
e knows full well the great Master 
Guilder of the universe, having chosen 
.nd prepared him as a lively stone in 
bat spiritual building in the heavens, 
vili bring him forth with triumph, while 
houting grace grace to his Divine Re- 
lee me r. 

Hence opens the fifth degree, where 
le discovers bis election to, and bis glo- 
'ified station in, the kingdom of his Fa* 
her. Here he is taught how much i\ie 
rbosen ones are honored and esteemed 
)y those on earth, who discover and ap* 
)reciate the image of their common 
Lord. This image being engraven on 
lis heart, he may look forward to those 
nansions above, where a higher and 
more exalted seat has been prepared for 
Ibe faithful from the foundation of the 
world. There all will be ruled by love, 
and all submit with holy reverence to 
the Supreme Grand Master of the uni- 
verse. 

With these views the sixth degree is 
Qonfered, where the riches of Divine 
grace are opened in boundless prospect. 
Every substantial good is clearly seen 
lo be confered through the great aton- 
ing sacrifice* That precious work of 
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grace, hopefully wrought in bis heart, 
having been begun, and thus far carried 
on by an invisible, though powerful a- 
gent> he believes will be perfected in 
the completion of that spiritual building 
of God, eternal in the heavens. Hence 
the good man is induced again and a- 
gain to dedicate himself entirely to the 
service of his Divine Master. To re- 
joice in opportunities of communicating 
to others less informed, that knowledge 
which passeth understanding.- 

In the seventh degree the good roan 
is truly filled with heartfelt gratitude to 
his heavenly Benefactor, for all thoae 
wonderful deliverances wrought out for 
him, while journeying through the rug- 
[ed paths of human life. Great has 
^een his redemption from the Egypt and 
Babylon of* this world. Great bis pre- 
servation through a wilderness of tempt- 
ations. Great is his joy, even in afflic- 
tions, while travelling towards the heav- 
enly Jerusalem. Though dangers mi 
snares are still found thick in bis way, 
'yet animated with the cheering pros- 
pect, and trusting in that faithful Provi^ 
dence which wrought his deliverance^ 
tie perseveres in the comfortable assur- 
ance of being finally admitted into the 
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favorable presence of the great High 
Priest of his salvation. 

There he beholds in the eighth degree, 
that all the heavenly sojourners will be 
admitted within the veil of God's pre- 
sence, where they will become kings and 
priests before the throne of his glory 
lor ever and ever. Having been conse-^ 
crated by that blood, shed for the remis^ 
sion of sins, born of the Spirit and an* 
ointed with the oil of Divine grace, havr 
ing on the robe of righteousness, and the 
breastplate of salvation, he doubts not 
but a crown of glory and rejoicing wiU 
be put on bis head, and the praises of 
the Redeemer for ever dwell on bis 
tongue. 

Hence, in advancing to the ineffable 
degrees,, the pious heart is filled with 
joy, in view of those infinite displays of 
the Divine character and perfections, 
which will continue to unfold through a 
boundless eternity. Here will be an 
endless progression in knowledge and 
holiness and consequent happiness. — 
Here the triumphant thought presents 
to the mind an everlasting series of new, 
sublime, ineffable, transporting joys. — 
Here is viewed the consummation of the 
great plan of human redemption, where 
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every saint will be filled with, the ful- 
ness of God for ever and ever- 
Such, my brethren, in. brief, is the 
mori^l and religious in(<trui?tion derived 
merely from the order of Masonic de- 
grees. No brother or companion can 
fail of discovering those plain, yet ir^ 
structive lessons. Just as far as bis 
knowledge extends, in any or all the a- 
bove degrees, their separate or connect- 
ed allusions will appear perfectly evi-^ 
dent. All leading from one degree of 
grace ia ajiother, by a regular grada* 
tion ; all pointing to the great ultimate 
ol^ect involved in human existence. 

If such useful instruction may be drawn 
from the order of the degrees, how great 
must it be from the system itself! Let 
every brother duly examine the subject 
for himself. Here is wisdom. Here 19 
a vast field for moral improvement. Oo 
every side, from every consideratioi^ 
and in every point of view, the system, 
the subject, and the whole economy are 
sufficiently interesting, to engage fte 
attention, and affect the heart of every 
reflecting brother. 



CHAPTER IX. 

jA.ncient Masonry^ ancient Christianity 

WHEN we speak of Masonry 
ainterior to the building of Solomon's 
temple, we do not mean to be under- 
stood of an Institution regularly organ- 
ized. — We do not mean to convey an 
idea that indL?iduals were associated and 
convened at seasons regulaily appoint- 
ed, and at places exclusively or princi- 
plilly devoted to Masonic purposes. — 
We do not intend to be understood that 
similar ceremonies were observed at 
opening and closing, jDr of conferingthe 
degrees, as at the present day. — We do 
iU)t intend to affirm the existence of 
forms as indispensable in the Masonic 
economy, according to its ancient ac- 
ceptation. — But we wish to be under- 
stood as speaking of principles both 
geometrical, moral, religious and sa- 
ered. Let this explanation be careful- 
ly recollected, that no misapprehensions 
may hereafter arise. According to this 
explanation, therefore, we shall attempt 
to show that ancient Masonry comprised 
l^hat may, with much propriety, be tenn* 
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ed ancient Christianity, Although Ihe 
term Christianity is peculiarly applica- 
ble to the New Testament dispensation, 
yet, in treating of this subject, it will be 
used as a con»prehensive term to express 
whatever, in ancient times, involved re- 
ligious and sacred considerations, or 
»nch principles as are found to comport 
with true i^'igion, as more clearly re- 
vealed in the New Testament. 

In speaking, therefore, of ancient 
Masonry, or its ancient patrons, we are 
to understand nothing more than a know- 
ledge of those principles, whic4), in due 
time, gave rise to the Institution in its 
organized state, and now constitute tbe 
great excellence of the system. 

It is thought sufficient evidence has 
been exhibited, in the former part of 
this work, as to the knowledge of those 
operative principles of geometry, or 
Masonry displayed in the construction 
of the Ark. This building, we are in- 
formed, was erected through the agen- 
cy of Noah, under Divine superintend- 
ence. Noah, being an inspired man, as 
well as a preacher of righteousness, most 
probably had some true knowledge of 
those spiritual allusions, so manifestly 
designed to convey moral instruction 
to himself and to his descendants. 
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If, therefore, religious knowledge, as 
to sacred and divine subjects, is now at- 
tainable through this medium, the same 
truths must have existed in each antece- 
dent period, since the days of Noab, 
and might have been discovered and du- 
ly improved. Any just knowledge and 
belief in the antitype, deduced through 
the medium of the type, must necessa- 
rily elevate the affections, and consti- 
tute a devotional exercise. If, there- 
fore, we, in this age of the world, can 
discover those very interesting and sub- 
lime allusions involved in the typical 
application of the ark, may we not rea- 
sonably suppose that Noah, as an inspi- 
red man, had a more deep and directing 
sense of their moral and spiritual appli- 
cations. It hence appears, that ancient 
geometry or Masonry, in relation to the 
ark, did involve many religious truths. 
Just as far, therefore, as the mind was 
led, through this medium, to contem- 
plate the Divine plan in the economy of 
redemption, just so far ancient Mason- 
ry involved ancient Christianity. If the 
ark was originally designed to prefigure 
the eternal salvation of man, through 
the temporal deliverance of Noah and 
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his family, we have much reason to be- 
lieve it was thus understood by that ho- 
ly man. 

The tabernacle, erected by Moses, 
furnishes another source of religious in- 
struction. A knowledge of the form 
and workmanship of this moveable tent 
was, by inspiration, communicated to 
Hoses. All the appendages, as well as 
the whole service, presented many obvi- 
ous allusions to future events, and pre- 
figured many important facts, in relation 
to the Divine plan, as now displayed in 
the moral system. No doubt, the Jews 
were taught much religious truth from 
those symbols. At the feast of taberna- 
cles it appears that occasion was taken 
to lead their minds from visible objects, 
to contemplate the invisible things of 
God, in the future manifestations of his 
goodness and mercy. 

This tabernacle, with all its appenda* 
ges, was evidently designed by Jehovah, 
to bring to view religious truths. No 
doubt, therefore, can be entertained but 
such knowledge was thence derived ac- 
cording to the Divine purpose. 

A knowledge, belief and due reve- 
rence of the Divine word, constitutes the 
very essence of all true religion, whe- 
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ther ancient or modern. St. John be- 
gins his gospel by saying, " in the begin- 
ning was the word, and the word was 
with God, and the word was God."-— 
Even that OmnipotentBeingj"whospake 
and it was done, who commanded and it 
stood fast." — For whom, by whom, and 
through whom, all things visible and in- 
visible subsist, and shall be made to sub- 
serve the highest possible good of the 
intelligent universe. — That infinite per- 
sonage, through whose mediatorial of- 
fice-work are displayed every Divine 
attribute and perfection, which angels 
admire, and man is bound to love and 
adore. This word, however mysterious 
it may appear to the world, has been 
understood, and held sacred by the Ma- 
sonic order from time immemorial. 

From every consideration, therefore, 
which can be presented on this subject, 
Tve have much reason to conclude, that 
those holy patriarchs of antiquity, who 
understood the name, and true charac- 
ter of God, were in some sense, accord- 
ing to ancient acceptation, patrons of 
the genuine and fundamental principles 
of Masonry. Just as far as they did 
understand, embrace and patronise such 
principles, they understood, embraced 
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and patronised what now are, and ever 
bave been, as far as records can be tra- 
ced, absolutely essential to the Masonic 
Institution. 

The more substantial part of modera 
Free-Masonry, consists in exhibiting the 
great outlines of the Divine economy, 
in relation to an intelligent universe. — 
In presenting to view our numerous so- 
cial and relative duties.— Impressing the 
heart with a lively sense of moral pro- 
priety, and in preparing mankind for the 
sublime entertainments of a happy iin- 
mortality. 

May we not hence conclude, that those 
venerable patriarchs of ancient timeB^ 
were in many respects, led to a discov- 
ery of that blessedness, which should a^ 
terwards be revealed* That they wer0 
made to understand by special revela-^ 
lion, most, if not all the typical alia-* 
sions of their altars, and the event pre-* 
figured in the choice of their sacrifice?^ 
— That the whole service of the taber- 
nacle, while in the wilderness, was spir- 
itualized, in a very solemn manner, to 
the understandings of the pious and de- 
vout worshipper. — That the temple of 
Solomon, also, displayed to the contend' 
plative mind a still higher exhibition of 
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the eternal purposes of Jehovah, in the 
great plan of redemption. 

That all these things pointed, in some 
shape, to the great sacrifice which was 
to atone for the sins of the world, is now 
abundantly evident. — And that most, if 
not all, of the ancient fathers, did thus 
understand them is highly probable if 
not equally certain. This sacrifice was 
the eternal word, or the second person 
in the adorable Trinity, as manifested 
in the flesh. The same word, by which 
Masons in every country do now recog^ 
nize each other, as having been regular- 
ly advanced to the more sublime de- 
grees* This word, with its masonic pro- 
nunciation, can be traced back in the In- 
stitution for more than two thousand 
years for a certainty. If so, it affords 
strong presumptive evidence, to say the 
least, that it has descended not merely 
from the building of the temple, but e- 
•*to <i(5>m tlie ancient fathers, to whooi 
God himself communicated the know- 
ledge of his holy name; However this 
inay have been, the period cannot be 
fixed when the true name of God was 
Dot known and reverenced, iu the Ma- 
sonic Institution. As, therefore, every 
fundameutal principle of our holy relir 
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gion, emanates from, and centres in Him, 
<< who is the brightness of his Father's 
glory, and the express image of his per- 
son/' just as anciently, as tlie reverential 
use of this Name can be traced in our 
Institution, just so long it must appear, 
that ancient Masonry was, in a very im- 
portant sense, ancient Christianity. In 
whatever extent it shall be found, that 
those principles, which are now compri- 
sed in our system, were, in ancient times, 
understood in a spiritual sense, as to the 
ark of Noah, the tabernacle of Moses, 
and the temple of Solomon, in the same 
extent, we must be allowed to infer, that 
ancient Masonry was of a sacred and re- 
ligious nature. 

We cannot deny, that the device and 
workmanship of those buildings, had a 
divine origin, and we doubt not, but a 
knowledge of their mystical allusions^ 
was also divinely intended, so that somd* 
thing of the invisible things of Godv/iget 
thereby be manifested. Hence, we a- 
gain infer from the eternal purpose of 
God, that whatever religious knowledge 
was, either wholly, or in part, derived 
through this medium, may properly 1^ 
termed ancient Christianity. 
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Ceremonies of service necessarily fol- 
lowed, and depended on the establish- 
ment of those buildings. All the uten- 
sils of service, therefore, had their ap- 
propriate allusions, and were wisely cal- 
culated to inspire the mind with serious 
and devout contemplations. The thing 
signified, in connexion with whatever 
was the type, would lead the devout 
worshipper, from the view of the one, 
seriously to contemplate the other. 

Hence it appears, that religious know- 
ledge must necessarily have been drawn 
frotn the very construction, as well as 
application of those things, which were 
Wrought according to the principles of 
geometry or Masonry. 
. Herein is great wisdom displayed. — 
The divine plan was not merely intend- 
ed to be brought to view, but also car- 
ried into effect, through the instrument- 
stlity of numerous subordinate means. — 
Hence it seemed good in the sight of 
Omnipotence, to direct Moses to build 
a tabernacle, and thereby unfold many 
interesting truths, embraced in the plan 
of redemption. Hence also, it was put 
into the heart of David to give a solemn 
(charge to Solomon bis son, to build a 
bouse to the name of the God of Israel. 
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— And Solomon, in executing this great 
and glorious work, was instrumental of 
displa}^ing the Divine economy, in a 
much greater degree, than what had been 
done in any antecedent period. 

If, therefore, it be true that any thing 
of ancient Masonry consisted in bring- 
ing to view more and more of the Divine 
plan, in the great moral system ; in un- 
folding the deep mysteries of redemp- 
tion, and leading the mind to a discove- 
ry of those interesting truths, which are 
connected with eternal salvation, we must 
conclude it partook in the same extent 
of the nature of a moral and religious 
institution. 

It is, therefore, thought from those 
hints which have been suggested, every 
brother may obtain satisfactory evidence 
in his own mind, as to the truth of our 
first proposition, that ancient Masonry, 
in this sense of the term, was ancient 
Christianity. 



CHAPTER X. 

Outlines of Masonic History. — The pro- 
bable Origin, as an organized Insti- 
tulion. — The di^seminalion of its Prin- 
ciples and Cereimnies amongst the vari:^ 
aus Nations of the Earth. 

IT is now proposed to exhibit a 
succinct history of ancient Masonry, so 
far as the same can be ascertained, or 
fairly infered from the recordsof ancient, 

irofane, sacred and church histories. 

lome of the most distinguished ancient 
patrons snd benefactors of the Institu- 
tion will be named. Perhaps something 
of this nature may be useful and satis- 
factory to every friend of truth. 

Various have been the opinions of 
historians, who have said any thing on 
this subject, as well as Masons, relative 
to the origin of ancient Free- Masonry : 
and this very circumstance will afford us 
incontrovertable evidence of its great 
antiquity. Had it been of modern date, 
no difficulties could have arisen on this 
point, its origin would have been re- 
corded in numerous instances, and im- 
mediately published to the world. Some 
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persons, from an enthusiastic fondi 
for its antiquity, have travelled bad 
the commencement of time for its 
gin. It has been asserted, that "e 
since symmetry existed, and harm 
displayed her charms^our order has 
a being/' )( That iheifiiorali^ing pri 
pies were co-existent with those of 1 
religion, there can be no doubt ; 
with no semblance of propriety can 
hence date Masonry, under its systen: 
zed form. It is by no means correc 
speak of Masonry in the abstract, m< 
ly considering its principles, when 
are only aiming to prove the origir 
the society, in a state of organizat 
The materials of an excellent edi 
may all exist, either in a wrought or 
wrought state, yet with no propri 
can we speak of the existence of 1 
edifice until those materials are coll 
ed, properly arranged, and duly put 
gethier. Such, in this respect, is ] 
sonry; though its principles exis 
" ere time began, or nature received 
birth." Notwithstanding there are 
ny symbolical representations liighJy 
structive, pointing out many import 
truths,and illustrating their excellenc 
which claim great antiquity, yet tb 
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in themselves considered, afford not suf- 
ficient proof that Free-Masonry must ne- 
cessarily have been co-existent. Should 
we argue thus, it would prove more than 
any Brother would be willing to admit. 
For, in the order of time, many of our 
symbols' have originated in periods far 
distant from each other. This argument, 
therefore, by proving too much, proves 
nothing. Hence, it is evident, if from 
our moralizing principles we date the 
origin of Masonry, we must fix its era 
co-existent with the Almighty. If we 
date it from the existence of symmetry 
and proportion, we date it from the cre- 
ation of the world, yea, before man ex- 
isted : and if we date it from the intro- 
duction of our symbols, we plainly con- 
tradict ourselves. It would, therefore, 
be absurd to infer the origin of Mason- 
ry an its organized state, from either of 
those considerations. Could we in truth 
affirm that ihe earth had an absolute ex- 
istence, merely from the Divine purpose 
to call it into being, while as yet the en- 
ergies of Almighty power had not been 
put forth in its formation ? If not, nei- 
ther can we affirm it of Masonry. No- 
ihiDg more can be understood by^ its 
origin, than that period when its princir 
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pies were systematized, and an institu 
tion organized by mutual association 
Hence, it appears, we have substantia 
reasons to conclude, that an organizec 
state of that society, termed Masonic 
arose from the manifest importance o 
social intercourse, the increasing rela 
tive duties of mankind, and an earnest so 
licitude amongst individuals to promot 
the general good. Men, who had a sa 
cred regard for the Divine charactei 
would endeavor to honor his name b; 
a faithful discharge of each incumber 
duty. Motives of benevolence woul 
induce mich men to unite their exertior 
in the cause of humanity. 

Profane history confirms the fact bi 
yond the shadow of a doubt, that Ms 
flonry in its primeval state was princ 
pally operative. The same truth hf 
also been made to appear from sacre 
history. Symbolical representatior 
were introduced for the purpose of in 
pressing on the heart, the importanc 
.and religious nature of those tfain^ 
which were prefigured. Hence the sc 
rious and weighty considerations of c 
ternity, were constantly kept in view.— 
By an easy and natural transition, tb 
order has been changed from opefativ 
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1o Speculative Masonry. This truth al- 
so appears in profane history. That the 
operative principles are coeval with the 
creation of the material world, cannot 
be doubted. That the moralizing prin- 
ciples are, at least, co-existent with true 
religion, is equally certain. But that 
the existence of the society in its organ- 
ized state was previous to the building 
of the temple, during the reign of Solo- 
mon king of Israel, to me appears high- 
ly improbable. Those Masonic repre- 
sentations, which every brother must ne- 
cessarily witness on receiving the sever- 
al degrees, are sufficient to convince me, 
that the Society, according to common 
acceptation of the term, then had its ori- 
gin, or those representations must be 
groundless and absurd. It is also evi- 
dent, as will hereafter be made to ap- 
pear, that the principles which consti- 
tute the foundation of the Masonic In- 
stitution, were known to the ancient wise 
men and fathers, from time immemorial ; 
by them held sacred and transmitted to 
the prudent and faithful, during all suc- 
ceeding ages, to the time of Solomon* It 
is, therefore, thought, in view of all con- 
siderations, and all the evidence which 
can be had on this subject, that we may 

9 
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safely date ancient Masonry, as a re^i- 
lar instil ution, from the reign of Solo- 
mon. Every circumstance attendant on 
that period, furnishes corroborating evi- 
dence. This carries it back to the year 
one thousand and twelve before the birth 
of Christ, or two thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine from the present time. 
Solomon, who was divinely inspired, 
found it indispensably necessary, in pro- 
secuting such an undertaking as he had 
been directed, that the workmen should 
be formed into a regularly organized 
body, that every part of the building 
might be executed without the least con- 
fusion, and with the greatest dispatch. — 
Nothing could be more conducive to the 
improvement and profit of the builders^ 
or to the prudence, wisdom and honor' 
of their employer. The whole number 
of men employed at the building of the 
temple, exckisive of the three grand of- 
ficers, -was one hundred and thirteen 
thousand six hundred. Of these eighty 
thousand were stone-squarers, polishers 
and sculptors ; all of them ingenious and 
faithful craftsmen. Thirty thousand 
were employed in the cedar forests of 
Lebanon, in the rotation of ten thou- 
c>9nd per month. Three thousand and 
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three hundred being expert masters in 
working, were appointed overseers and 
inspectors of the work. Three hundred 
rulers, or masters to lay out the work 
and superintend the general concerns. — 
And three principal officers, not num- 
bered, to direct in the whole plan, the 
form, manner and workmanship of the 
whole building; 

Thus, all the materials were prepared 
with the utmost promptitude, every. part 
ot the temple completed with the great- 
est skill, and all confusion prevented, 
while harmony and brotherly love reign- 
ed through all the different orders of 
workmen; 

After the completion of this building, 
it would be a dictate of reason to con- 
clude, that the workmen must be emi- 
nently skilled in their art ; that anticipa- 
ting the period of their separation, they 
would strengthen the cords of friendship 
by those tiesand obligations, which might 
remain permanently binding; that they 
would introduce a kind of language un- 
known to the worlds by which they might 
for ever thereafter make themselves ' 
known to each other; that such addi- 
tional regulations would be adopted, as 
should be best calculated to render the 
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association Iasti*)g, useful and respectae 
ble. 

After the completion and dedication 
of the temple, we may reasonably con- 
elude many of those craftsmen would 
travel not only through the different 
tribes of Israel, but amongst other conti- 
guous nations in search of employment^ 
equal to their skill. Those who had 
shewed sufficient specimens of their skill, 
whose faithfulness and integrity had 
gained them distinction, whose under* 
standings were improved, and whose 
hearts were modeled and expanded by 
the sound principles of morality and 
virtue, would most probably be in- 
structed and receive commission to or- 
ganize their brethren, and form similar 
societies in different countries, where 
they might travel or reside. At any 
rate, this is a natural conclusion, and 
what might necessarily be expected to 

5 row out of that order and mutual friend- 
lip, which existed amongst the crafts- 
men at the building of the temple. — 
Hence, we may reasonably account, in 
part, for the early and rapid dissemina- 
tion of ancient Masonry amongst the 
different nations. And hence also, for 
that striking similarity in the whole body 
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of the Institution, and in many particu- 
lars a perfect identity. Some nations 
With whom the world has had no inter- 
course for hundreds of years, are in pos- 
session of all the Masonic secrets, and 
have regular lodges, sknilar ceremonies*^ 
and in all essential points perfectly agree 
with the rest of the world. 

Hiram who was the king of Tyre, a 
country contiguous to the Jews, was not 
only in league with Solomon, but his 
active and zealous friend ;^ and Hiram 
the celebrated artisan, bad a Tyrian for 
his father, though his mother was a Jew- 
ess. Many of the Tyrians were active^ 
ly engaged with the workmen of Solo- 
mon in preparing the materials and erect- 
ing the temple. A friendly intercourse 
continued for many years between these 
nations^ on the principles of mutual re- 
ciprocity. Masonry must, therefore, 
have existed and flourished amongst the 
Tyrians, nearly in the same degree as 
amongst the Jews. The language of 
the Tyrians, being almost entirely deriv- 
ed from the Hebrew, would greatly fa>- 
cilitate this intercoiH*se between the two 
nations.f 

* I.Kings, chap. 5. t RoI^^Di ^o^^ 2, Pwt 1, Sec. r ' 
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One hundred and sixty-four years aF- 
terthe dedication of the temple, the Tyri- 
ans planted a colony in the northern part 
of Africa, whence arose the Carthageni- 
ans. This people, in a short time, be- 
came exceedingly commercial and opu- 
lent. A commercial and friendly inter- 
course ever continued between the Ty- 
rians and Carthageniana, in such a man- 
ner, and on such terms as would induce 
us to believe, if Masonry existed amongst 
the former, it would of course amongst 
the latter. The Tyrians not only sent 
colonies into Africa, but also into Eu- 
rope. The city of Cadiz, which has 
since become the great emporium of 
Spain, was very anciently founded by 
the Tyrians. The Carthageniana in pro* 
cess of time possessed themselves of the 
greatest part of Spain, together with sev- 
eral important islands in the Mediterra- 
nean sea ; all of which possessions, to- 
getherwith tbeirown country,afterwards 
fell into the hands of the Romans. 

During the reign of Solomon espe- 
cially, as well as before and after, a very 
intimate connexion was kept up, be- 
tween the Jews and Egyptians. This is 
(sufficiently e2;emplifie(l from one of the 
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wives^ of Solomon being the daughter 
of the king of Egypt; from their com- 
mercial intercourse, and from many of 
the nobility of Egypt visiting the court 
of Solomon. 

Prom this connexion, perhaps we may 
with some propriety infer the introduc- 
tion of ancient Masonry amongst the 
Egyptians. Be this however as it may, 
we are substantially informed by sever- 
al ancient historians, that Masonry did 
flourish in Egypt soon after this period. 
It is well known, that the Egyptian 
priests have uniformly been considered, 
by ancient historians, as possessing ma- 
ny valuable secrets, and as the greatest 
proficients in the arts and sciences of 
their times. Whether they actually pos- 
sessed the Masonic secrets or not, we 
cannot absolutely determine, but we 
have strong circumstantial reasons to be* 
lieve they did. It was here that Pytha- 
goras was initiated into their mysteries, 
and instructed in their art. It was here 
that sculpture and architecture, and all 
the sciences of those limes were so great- 
ly perfected. And here it has been 
ithought by some of the most curious 

• 1. Kings, Chap. ai. verses 28, 29.— Also Ancient H'lsXo^ 
17 of Egypt. 
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observers of anliquity, that Masonry 
has formerly been cultivated and holden 
in high estimation. Several Ei^yptian 
obelisks still remain, some of which were, 
in the reign of Augustus, conveyed to 
Rome.*^ On these obelisks are curious- 
ly engraved many hieroglyphic and Ma- 
sonic emblems. Egypt, by ancient phi- 
losophers, was considered the seat of 
science. Hence we find that Homer, 
Lycurgu^, Solon^ Pythagoras^ Ptato^ 
Thales and nf>any others of the ancFent 
poets, statesmen and philosophers, fre- 
quently visited Egypt, where nmny of 
them, according to profane history,t 
were by the Egyptian priests, initiated 
into their mysteries. 

Cecrops, an Egyptian, was the origith- 
al founder of Athens. Hence a corres- 
pondence would necessarily follow for 
some length of time between those coun- 
tries. And if this connexion and cor- 
respondence did not afford a suitable 
medium for the transfer of tbeir^myste- 
ries, yet those philospphers, who were 
in the habit of visiting Egypt, would of 
course carry back to their native coun- 
try, whatever they deemed valuable for 

* RoIUn^ Book i, Part i, Chap. 2, Sec. 1* 
t RolliP} Book J, Part 2, Chap. 1. 
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their own citizens. Many incidental cir- 
cumstances, however, occur ifi the histo- 
ry of tl)e Grecian states, which strongly 
favor the idea of the existence of Ma- 
sonry amongst that people, if they do 
not prove the very fact. From tl)e mar 
ny considerations which might be men* 
tioned^ two shall in tliis place suffice. — 
At the time when the plague proved so 
mortal in the city of Athens, Hippo- 
crates, a native of the island of Coss, be- 
ing eminent as a physician, was uivited ta 
Athens. Ue immediately complied with 
the invitation^ and proved abundantly 
serviceable in that pestilential disorder. 

Such was the gratitude of the Atheni- 
ans, that it was decreed '^ he should be 
initiated into the most exalted mysteries 
of their nation.'*^* 

When Alexander the great, in his con- 
quest of nations, approached the city of 
Jerusalem, he was met by the high priest, 
clad in all his pontifical robes. Pifo soon- 
er did the conqueror discover this vene- 
rable person, with the insignia of his of- 
fice, than, halting hi3 army,^ he instantly 
advanced, reverently bowed, saluted the 
high priest, conferred with him, and de- 
parted in peace.f This singular circum- 

» BolUn> book vii. chap. 3, sec. 2. t Ibid, book xL sec. Z'-. 
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stance happened tliree hundred and thir- 
1 j-three ye^irs before the birth- of Christ. 

The Romans, who succeeded the Gre- 
cians^ in universal empire^ had a favora- 
ble opportunity, in numerous ways, both 
from the Grecians, tlie Cartha^enians, 
and even the Jews themselves, of obtaiir- 
ing a knowledge of those mysteries 
which might exist in either of those na- 
tions^. 

To every critical reader of the Ro- 
man history, especially one who has a 
knowledge himself of the Masonic In- 
>*«titution, very striking evidence will ap- 
pear of the actual existence of Masonry 
amongst that nation. 

On the whole, it is confidently believ- 
ed that many of the Roman generals 
were not only Masons themselves, but 
great encoupagers of the art, both a- 
inongst their own citizens, and those of 
ancient Britain. Although the Britons 
were unknown to the Romans until the 
time of Julius Caesar, yet are there ma- 
ny convincing evidences that M^ason- 
ry had long been known, even amongst 
that barbarous people, anterior to that 
period;. 

The Dl-uids, who were the ancient 
priests of Britain and Gaul, arq thought 
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,0 have derived Iheir government, rights 
md ceremonies from Pythagoras. 

These Druids, who were the public 
instructors of the people, were held in 
3igh estimation. From their history, it 
is evident, they, in a degree, understood 
geometry and natural history, and also 
believed in the immortality of the soul. 
They had an Arch Druid in each nation, 
ffho held sufficient authority to convene 
the others at pleasure, or#vbenever the 
general good required cotincil. And it 
was their uniform practice, on receiving 
any youth under their instructions, to re- 
tire to some remote place, where he was 
duly taught their mys^teries.* These cir- 
cumstances are calculated to induce eve- 
ry person to believe, certain mysteries, 
unknown to the people in general, were 
attached to their ceremonies. 

Pythagoras isconsidered to have been 
tbe founder of those institutions of the 
Druids, and as he was ever thought to 
have been a Mason, we have strong cir- 
cumstantial reasons to believe something 
of Masonry was known to the Druids. 
Hence, we find Masonry might have ex- 
isted amongst the ancient Britons and 

• Harris' Encyclopaedia, ircd. 2.— sind other Histories of the 
Druids. 
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Gauls, previous to their havinjf been 
conquered by the Romans. However 
this may be, we find no country in which 
it has flourished to that defiree, or been 
productive of greater good to mankind 
than on the island of Great Britain. In 
consequence, however, of those various, 
fitrugules between the Picts and Scots, 
the Britons, Saxons and Danes, Mason- 
ry was not extensively cultivated until 
about live huijpdred and fifty years after 
the commencf^ent of the Christian era. 
About that tiirie, St. Austin, with a num- 
ber of brethren, came from Italy to Eng- 
land, where thev devoted their time and 
talents, exclusively, to the interests of 
Christianity and Masonry. At this time 
St. Austin presided, in person, in laying 
the foundations of several important 
buildings. 

tn the year six hundred and twenty- 
six, king Athelstan summoned all the 
brethren of the kingdom to attend a ge- 
neral meeting; he then granted them a 
charter, and established a Grand Lodge, 
which has contiimed, by succession, un- 
til the present day. Hence arose the an- 
cient York Masons. In consequence of 
this high patronage, many of the nobil- 
ity immediately came forward, and were 
uaited to the society* 
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In the year six hundred and ninety, 
Edgar became a distinguished patron of 
Ihe order. In eight hundred and ninety- 
six, Alfred the great, having expelled 
the Danes from his kingdom, became a 
zealous and hearty encourager of Ma- 
sonry. Such was his attachment to the 
order, that he appropriated one seventh 
part of his revenue to promote the In- 
stitution^ 

In one thousand and sixty-six, the tow* 
er of London, the palace and hall of 
Westminster, and London bridge were 
begun under the joint patronage of the 
bishop of Rochester and the earl of 
Shrewsbury, both of whom were distin- 
guished Masons. During the reigns of 
Henry I. and Stephen, the order was li- 
berally patronised by the crown, and 
the chapel at Westminster, the house of 
commons, and many other magnificent 
edifices were erected. In the reign of 
Edward III. lodges became numerous, 
and Maibnry highly honorable. Richard 
II. and Henry IV. V. and VI. devoted 
much of their time to promote the re- 
spectability and usefulness of the socie- 
ty. Henry VL however, was a most vi- 
rulent enemy, during the former part of 
his reign, but his prejudices having in a 

10 
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measure subsided, be was initiated, in 
fourteen bundled and forty-tji^o, and, 
thenceforward, was as ennnent for his 
attachment, as before for bis enmity. 

James I. of Scotland, honored the 
lodges with his royal presence, often pre- 
sided in person, and actually settled an 
annual revenue of an English noble, to 
be paid to every Master Maspn in Scot- 
land. 

On the twenty- fourth of June, fifteen 
hundred and two, Henry VII. formed a 
grand lodge in his palace, proceeded in 
great splendor to the east end of West- 
minster abbey, and, with his own band, 
laid the first stone in that excellent and 
much admired building. 

During the reign of James I. of Eng- 
land, men of literature came from all 
parts of Europe, and attended the lodg- 
es in England, as seminaries where the 
arts and sciences were properly taught. 

Charles L the successor of James, as- 
sembled the brethi^en, and, intperson, 
laid the corner stone of St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, with great solemnity. 

Sir Christopher Wren surpassed all 
who had gone before him, in his constant 
and indefatigable exertions to promote 
Masonry. 
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After the great fire, in Londoti, in six- 
teen hundred and sixty-six, the Masons 
had abundant employ to display their 
skill, and a muItitiKle of objects on whono 
to bestow their charky. 

Thus we find, that Masonry has prot- 
foably existed in England, since the time 
the IDruids received their instructions 
from Pythagoras, about five hundred 
years before Christ. And not to speak 
of what has transpired in more modern 
times> yet, from the expulsion of the 
Danes, by Alfred the great, in eight 
hundred and ninety-six, till William III. 
in sixteen hundi^ed and ninetv-five, more 
than one hundred public buildings of the 
first importance, were either founded 
and completed, rebuilt or repaired, un- 
der the immediate superintendence and 
direction of the Masonic order.'* A- 
mongst this number, the following kinds 
are the most important, viz. colleges, 
chapels, towers, palaces, cathedrals, mo- 
nasteries, churches, abbeys, halls, bridg- 
es, and the house of commons of Eng- 
land. 

After the great fire in London, in six- 
teen hundred and sixty-six, the whole* 
plan of the new city was committed to 

* See Britanntca ExKsyclopaedia, first Amer. edition^ yol» xa 
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Sir Christopher Wren, then Grand Mas* 
terof £ngland. The plan on which that 
excellentMason designed the city should 
be rebuilt, although admirably calcula* 
ted for health, convenience and elegance, 
was, unfortunately, disapproved by the 
citizens, in consequence of their enthu- 
siastic, superstitious attachment to their 
former local situations. Hence the most 
favorable opportunity was lost of ren- 
dering that city the ornament of the 
world.* 

By these brief remarks, we may see 
in what manner, and by whom Masonry 
has been patronised in England. Men 
of the highest rank, in state and churchy 
have been its most active encouragers. 
Kings have been brought to kneel before 
their subjects, and philosophers have 
been taught true wisdom within the lodg- 
es. The most haughty and imperious 
monarchs, subdued by the force of truth, 
have discovered themselves to be but 
men — resigned the Masonic chair to the 
most expert workmen, carefully submit- 
ing to their control. 

Since the reign of William III. the 
Institution has generally preserved a 
flourishing condition on the island of 

^ See BntAnnica Encyclopedia^ firsit Amer. editioo, voL & 
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Great-Britain. In other European coun^* 
tries, a similar prosperity and patronage 
bas marked the Society. 

Masonry was introduced into the U- 
nited States at an early period after their 
settlement by Europeans. In the year 
seventeen hundred and thirty- three, a 
charter was granted by the grand lodge 
of England, to a number of brethren, 
then residing in Boston, with full pow- 
ers to constitute Masonic lodges thro ugh- 
oiit North America^ as occasion might 
require. Under the authority of this 
charter, lodges were established in vari- 
on^ parts of our then infant colonies, in 
Canada, and several of the West-India 
islands. In the year seventeen hundred 
and seventy-three, a commission was 
received in Boston, from the grand lodge 
in Scotland, appointing the right wor- 
shipful Joseph Warren grand master of 
Masons for the continent of America.. 
In consequence of the commencement 
of hostilities between the colonies and 
the mother country, the regular pro- 
gress of Masonry was, in some measure, 
interrupted, until the restoration of 
peace. Since that time its progress has 
been uninterrupted, and still remains aa 
Institution of high and distinguished ce* 

10* 
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lebrity. Little need be said» tbereforeji 
in relation to the history of Masonry in 
the United States. 

It is a subject well understood, and 
familiar to every well informed brother^ 
Let this circumstance, however, be re^ 
membered, that the great, the immortal 
Washington was a most firm, zealous 
and active patron of this Institution. 
That the greatest statesmen and civiliaiis 
of which our country can boast, have 
been, and are now, members of this so- 
ciety, and attached 1o its principles. — 
That very many persons who minister 
at the sacred altar, and others of distin- 
guished piety, are in heart attached to 
the Masonic Institution. 

Thus, my brethren, I have endeavor- 
ed to give you a concise, and it is thought 
a true history, in the great leading events 
of our order. We hence may discover 
its antiquity, and hence its early and ra- 
pid dissemination amongst mankind. 

From this brief account of those ma- 
ny inferences which might be drawn, 
one shall at this time suffice. A truth, 
pre-eminently important, as it relates to 
social life ; that this Institution has been 
a most happy medium of preserving 
some of the most valuable A ATS during 
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the dark ages of the world, and Irans^ 
mittiDg them down to posterity. In 
those periods of time when barbarism 
triumphed orer refinement, this Institu- 
tion held the arcana of that knowledge 
without which mankind must have been 
deprived of numerous and important 
privileges in civiliised life* A faithful 
FEW preserved this noble science, which 
has so abundantly contributed to the 
convenience and happiness of mankind. 
When Christianity was first promulga- 
ted, the fervor of enthusiastic supersti- 
tion having subsided. Masonry exhibited 
her charms, was embraced, and went 
hand in hand with Christianity in effect- 
ing that important change wrought on 
society. Hence we have, by coinci- 
dence in efiect, most convincing proof 
of coincidence in principle. This has 
been clearly exemplified in the Saxon 
heptarchy. At the same time when those 
petty monarchs became converted to 
Christianity, they embraced and patron- 
ized the Masonic art. The same is e- 
qually true at the present day. The u- 
nited efiects of Christianity and Mason- 
ry in its purity, are ever productive of 
the best society. The rude savage of 
the wilderness^ who has the degrees, now 
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meets the civilized Mason as his bro«^ 
then AH distinctions of nation^ sect 
and color, are most happily forgotten 
on Masonic ground, while the great ob- 
ject with all, so far as they act in char- 
acter, is the promotion of human happi- 
ness. 

A spacious field is therefore opened 
for virtuous Masonic labors. The world 
is the grand theatre on which Masons 
are to display the benevolence of their 
hearts, by deeds of charity to mankind. 
Those great and important duties first 
taught in relation to our God, our neigh- 
bor and ourselves, if duly complied with, 
from the sincerity of our hearts, will fit 
us to dwell in the New Jerusalem, the 
everlasting abode of the righteous. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Names and Masonic Characters of An- 
cient and Pious Patrons^ 

IT will now be in order to intro- 
duce the names and Masonic characters 
of some of the most venerable persona- 
ges of antiquity. Some light may be 
reflected on modern Masonry, by a re- 
ference to the excellences of those men, 
who were the favorites of Heaven, the 
light of their generation, the fathers of 
Masonry and tifie ornaments of the chris- 
tian world, 

Enoch who was the seventh from Ad- 
am, has ever been acknowledged as a 
father in the Institution. Masonic tra* 
ditions inform us, he was in many res- 
pects instructed in tliat science from 
which ancient Masonry arose. The A- 
rabian history ascribes much knowledge 
to this excellent man ; and amongst oth- 
er things, that be was instructed by Hea- 
ven in a "MYSTERIOUS SCIENCE." Jose- 
phus speaks of the same man in terms 
of high distinction ; but sacred history 
informs us, "that he walked with God," 
that " he pleased God," — and was traas- 
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lated, that he should not see death. It 
appears from Josephus, as well as other 
ancient writers, that two pillars were 
erected in the time of Enoch, on wbicfa 
were engraved some general knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies, and more espe- 
cially of geometry. Some wri^rs have 
ascribed these pillars with their engra- 
vings to Seth, but Masonic tradition 
from time immemorial affirms that they 
were erected by Enoch. However this 
may have been, it is very certain that 
both Seth and Enoch were truly pious 
and devout persons, and in many re- 
spects skilled in geometrical knowledge. 
The probable design, therefore, of those 
pillars, with their inscriptions, was to 
transmit the knowledge of geometry to 
future generations^** ^All Masons, there- 
fore, who are properly instructed in the 
history of our order, believe Enoch was 
in a special manner acquainted with 
those principles of geometry, whence in 
process of time the Masonic Institution 
arose. 

In relation to the Masonic character 
of Noah, little more need be said. — 
That he was commanded of God to build 
the ark, and divinely taught as respects 
the workmanship^ is attested by uner- 
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ing truth. Prom the dimensions of this 
building, its peculiar construction and 
^tness to answer its destined purpose, to 
preserve man and . beast from an over- 
whelming flood, when " the windows of 
heaven were opened," and " the foun- 
tains of the great deep broken up," we 
must infer Divine wisdom in the design, 
as well as divine preservation in the e- 
vent. No mere man, in that early peri- 
od of the world, could have devised and 
executed a work of such magnitude, un- 
aided by heavenly wisdom. 

From this event, therefore, arose the 
«^rk mariner's degree, comprising the 
general outlines in this important me- 
c^hanism, replete with useful and inter- 
esting moral instructions. 

Abraham, the father of the faithful, is 
claimed as one of the primitive breth- 
Ten, and an active patron of the ancient 
"principles of our order. This man by 
nation was an idolatrous Chaldean, yet, 
l)eing called of God, he became a most 
eminent christian, and a distinguished in- 
structor of the principles of Christianity, 
and the art of geometry or Masonry. — 
To him, God made special manifesta- 
tions of his loving kindness, and estab- 
lished the true church in his family. — 
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The writingsof Josephus inform us, when 
Abram sojourned in the land of Egypt, 
that he was principally employed in com- 
municating to them, the knowledge of 
arithmetic, and instructing them in the 
science of astronomy — that he was re- 
puted a man of wisdom, of deep sagaci- 
ty, and of profound understanding. In 
the stories of the ancient heathens, In- 
dians, Mahometans and other Asiatics, 
Abraham is represented as a celebrated 
teacher of arithmetic and astronomy* 
The Egyptians and Chaldeans long 
maintained and promulgated the same 
opinion. Masonic traditions, time out 
of mind, have handed down the name 
and character of this man, as eminently 
skilled in the true principles of ancient 
Masonry. That solemn interview be- 
tween Abraham and Melchizedeck, is 
full of Masonic instruction, well under- 
stood,i and duly appreciated, by those 
admitted to that sacred degree. 

Melchizedeck, priest pf the Mcjst High 
God, who met Aibiigm returniijg from 
tlie slaughter of the iBve kings and bles- 
sed him, was an eminent type of the 
promised Messiah. Abram appears to 
have looked through Melchizedeck to 
the great Shik)h, who was to come. — 
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Hence, he kneeled before him to receive 
bis kind benedictions. From this solemn 
and interesting event arose one of the 
most grand, sacred and sublime degrees 
pertaining to our Institution. Hence, 
ancient Masonry recognises Melcbise- 
deck, as one of her most venerable pat- 
rons. His name, bis office, his virtues 
and his typical character, furnish abun- 
dant instructions in a masonic point of 
view, and are wisely improved to direct 
our thoughts to the " Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.'* 
Hence also our ancient brethren, through 
him, could look forward to the Great 
High Priest of our salvation. The Jew- 
ish order of priesthood from Aaron to 
Zacherias, and even till the coming of 
Messias, was in confirmation of that 
great event, which issued in the redemp* 
tion of man. All pointed to the eternal 
priesthood of the Son of God, who by 
his own blood made atonement for sin, 
and consecrated the way t» the Holy of 
HoliM. This Gooslitutes tite great and 
ultimate point ofljEtBonic research. 

Joseph, the son of Jacob, who by his 
natural brethren was sold for a slave, 
became, in a certain extent, the Grand 
Master of Egypt. This chaste and pi- 

11 
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ous youtI)» fully exemplified the superi- 
or excellences of various principles, in- 
terwoven in the body of our system. — 
To him was revealed the divine purpose, 
that God was about to waste the land by 
a distressing famine. Joseph, therefore, 
sugf;ested to Pharoah the expediency of 
gathering the fruits of the land into store- 
houses, and providing for the sustenance 
of the nation. When the famine had not 
long prevailed, the brethren of Joseph 
came down to Egypt to buy corn. — 
Hence arose one of the most tender and 
affecting interviews left on sacred re- 
cord. All this was wisely designed to 
affect their hearts in view of tbeir for- 
mer conduct, to shew them human frail- 
ty and dependence, to humble their 
pride, and give them a just sense of a 
superintending Providence in all the in- 
cidents of life. During this scene Jo- 
seph gave vent to the tenderest feelings 
of his nature, addressed his brethren in 
the most melting terms of artless friend- 
ship, and loaded them with rich favors. 
His readiness to forgive, and his zeal to 
subserve their wants, were truly charac- 
teristic of a benevolent heart, and a dis- 
tinguishing criterion of Masonic chari- 
ly. The chastity, benevolence, charity, 
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filial and paternal love and affection of 
this amiable man, are interwoven with 
our system of precepts, and obligatory 
on all our brethren in a very peculiar 
sense. Joseph was skilled in Egyptian 
science, and eminent as a man of wis« 
dom. No reasonable doubt, therefore^ 
can be entertained of his Masonic know- 
ledge, according to its primitive accept- 
ation* 

The Masonic character of Moses, the 
deliverer of the Hebrews from Egypt- 
ian bondage, has been introduced in the 
beginning of this work. It is therefore 
thought, little more need be added in 
relation to him. If it be admitted, that 
ancient Masonry was operative and re- 
ligious, no douDt can remain as to his 
knowledge of this science. Th<it it was 
operative is abundantly manifest from 
profane history. That it was clothed 
with religious instructions, is equally ev- 
ident from the sacred writings. Divines 
and expositors in every age, have made 
the tabernacle and its appendages, a 
fruitful source of moral and religious 
instruction. Hence, from these consid* 
erations, as well as from numerous oth- 
ers, which may not be named. Masons^ 
entertain no doubt of his Masonic char- 
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acter. Joshua, the disciple and succes? 
sorof Moses, by Divine appointment, led 
the Hebrews into the promised land. — 
Previous to the death of Moses, Joshua 
was solemnly installed in bis high and 
responsible office. Long bad he been 
instructed by Moses in all things which 
pertained to the Jewish religion. Wise 
in heart, and prudent in council, be was 
qualified to go before that people, to in- 
struct them in their duty, and the wor- 
ship of their God. When the river Jor- 
dan was divided before the ark of the 
Lord, Joshua erected twelve stones where 
the feet of the priests stood, and twelve 
others, taken from the bed of the river, 
were set up, on the farther side, as a me- 
morial of that miraculous event. On 
Ebal, also, he erected stones, and wrote 
thereon some part of the Mosaic law. — 
Hence, as Joshua was instructed by Mo- 
ses during forty years, was present at 
the setting up of the tabernacle, often 
experienced Divine manifestations, was 
appointed of God to divide the land of 
Canaan for inheritance, was thorough- 
ly taught in the Jewish religion, and the 
ceremonies of service pertaining to the 
priesthood, and lived in the exercise of 
vital piety, we must of necessity infen 
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fliat he was thoroughly acquainted with 
all those allusions and typical referenr 
cesj in which ancient Masonry in it& 
more important part consisted. 

Passing a series of names, especially 
in the line of high priesthood,, we will 
next speak of David the man s^ter God'd 
own heart. This man, we believe to be 
the last distinguished patron of ancient 
Masonic principles^ previous to the re-^- 
gular organization of the Institution. — 
I)avid was a. man of early piety, set a-^ 
part for the deliverance of bis nation, to 
subdue their enemies and prepare the 
way for the building of that temple, 
which^ should be typical of the favora- 
ble presence of God,, in the New Jeru- 
salem. Early did he form the design oi 
executing this great work himself, and 
establishing a place for the name and 
worship of the holy one of Israel. His 
pious heart was fervently engaged in this 
laudable design.. His zeal was approve* 
ed, though a Divine prohibition prevent- 
ed his execution of the work,, attended 
with a sure promise, that his son should 
accomplish what had been in his heart 
to do. — David, though a man of war, af- 
fords numerous examples of active Ma- 
sonic virtues. The mutual friendship 

11^ 
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between him and Jonathan, the fidelity 
of Jonathan in apprizing David of ap- 
proaching dangers, their affectionate in^ 
terviews, their mutual pledges of love^ 
the earnest solicitude and bitter lament- 
ations of Dayid on the death of his bro- 
ther Jonathan, are characteristic exam- 
ples of Masonic principles. The for- 
bearance of David in the cave of Enge- 
di, when the enemy of his life lay de- 
fenceless before him, strongly marks that 
spirit of forgiveness, which is solemnly 
enjoined on every Masonic brother. 

These considerations induce us to be- 
lieve, that David, the sweet musician of 
Israel, was one of our ancient brethren, 
a friend and patron of Masonic princi- 
ples. 

In relation to Solomon the son of Da- 
vid, sufficient has already been said. — 
Yet, it may not be improper to add in 
this placoj that from a full view of Ma- 
sonic symbols, and representations, from 
the nature and import of our ceremo- 
nies in confering the several degrees, and 
from the whole tenor of the system, there 
can be no doubt, but he was the man, 
who first organized the Institution, and 
laid the foundation, on which this great 
Masonic edifice has been erected ; that 
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the government of the Lodge, its pre- 
cepts, laws, rights and ceremonies, were 
measurably fixed and ordained by this 
good, wise and discerning man. The 
evidence of these facts has been satisfac- 
tory to all well informed Masons, in ev- 
ery age and country. From this period, 
therefore, we date our Institution in its 
regular, organized form. 

Zerubbabel, who was constituted the 
governorof Israel,.To8hua the high priest, 
and Haggai the prophet, who rebuilt the 
temple at Jerusalem after the Babylon- 
ish captivity, were most evidently skill- 
ed in ancient Masonry, and very distin- 
juished patrons of the craft. It appears 
from sacred and profane history, that 
soon after the subversion of the Baby- 
lonish empire, Cyrus issued a proclama- 
tion by which the Jews were not only 
liberated and permitted but encouraged 
to return to their native country, and 
rebuild their temple. Many of them 
returned, yet nothing was attempted in 
forwarding the work, until the reign of 
Darius. At the commencement of his 
reign, Zerubbabel, who had been a friend 
and companion of Darius, suggested tlie 
importance of the undertaking, and as 
Josephus observes^ reminded the king of 
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his own vows, to aid the Jews in rebuild^ 
ing the house of the Lord at Jerusalem.. 
Darius, therefore, added his own edict 
to that of Gyrus, by which be authorized 
Zerubbabel and bis brethren to conh 
mence their work without delay. The 
foundation, therefore, of this temple was 
laid with great joy, and the building 
completed and solemnly dedicated to 
the God of Israel. During the w*hole of 
this period, Zerubbabel encouraged bis 
brethren in their labor, while Joshua the 
high priest ministered in holy things, and 
Haggai prophesied and taught them the 
fear of the Lord. 

Thus was the second temple erected 
in Masonic form under the superintend 
dence of men of piety, and the true wor- 
shippers of God. No person can receive 
the seventh degree of Masonry, without 
feeling convinced that those three men 
pertained to the ancient brotherhood. 

Ancient Masonry, as appeared in 
chapter fifth, was operative and reli- 
gious. Have we not, then, some reason 
to conclude that the patriarchs taught 
their descendants in the religious, or 
ipeculative principles. To me this ap- 
pears evident, in as much as this part, 
most surely, thea consisted, as well as 
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now, in commimicatin^ the knowledge 
of God and bis works. We are sure that 
j^oab must bave taught bis sons in the> 
operative, as well as the religious prin- 
ciples* Abrain, also> as appears from 
historical facts, taught many individuals, 
in different nations, the name and attri-* 
bates of the true God. In the same man- 
ner did all the patriarchs instruct their 
posterity in the knowledge and worship 
of the oi^e supreme, eternal God. In 
the days of Samuel, mention is made of 
a school at Najoth, others of a similar 
cast are noticed at Bethel and Jericho. 
From Ezekiel's conferences with the cin- 
ders of the Jewish nation, these schools 
appear to have been mamtained, even 
during the Babylonish captivity. 

The Egyptians, Chaldeans, Greeks, 
and Romans had schools where ancient 
philosophy was taught as a reKgious sci^ 
ence. Great carewasexercised,thatnone 
should be admitted into those schools, 
but sucb as were of a regular life, and 
approved character. Due examination 
and strict trial of their fidelity and love 
of truth, was always made an indispen- 
sable requisite to their admission. Those 
wise men of the east, who came to do 
homage to the infant Saviour, at Belh- 
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lebem, were probably men of distinction 
in their own country. Their names from 
some cause, have never been transmit- 
ted to posterity. Yet as most, if not all 
the ivise men and philosophers of ancient 
Eastern nations, were initiated into the 
mysteries of those times, and obtained 
their knowledge in a principal degree 
through this medium, may we not k^en- 
Bonably conclude, such might have been 
the source of information to those who 
came to inquire, '^ where is he that is 
born king of the Jews,'* One thing is 
evident, that they were favored with Di- 
vine communications, and probably un- 
derstood the name of the logos or word, 
veith its divine essence and offices, for they 
presented an otTering of gold and myrrb 
and frankincense, which are thought to 
be an acknowledgment of his divinity. — 
No doubt they received and embraced 
in their hearts, the true light, and were 
enabled to walk therein. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

uitnl Mysteries. — Philosophers. — 

Wise Men. 

TO every person, conversant 
ancient history, it is abundantly ev- 
t, that certain individuals, in most 
le eastern nations were in possession 
hat was termed mysteries, or a mys- 
)us science, studiously concealed 
I the promiscuous multitude, 
f those ancient mysteries there were 
ral kinds. Some contained nothing 
a heterodox tissue of heathen my- 
ogy. Some "were instituted and a- 
ed to subserve venal purposes of the 
t odious cast. Some introduced for 
Ileal ends, to awe an ignorant mul- 
le, and promote the cause of tyran* 
1 usurpation* While others, mani* 
y had a very different origin, pro- 
^d the accomplishment of a different ' 

and were common to some indivi- 
Is in many nations. The main ob- ^ 
of these mysteries was philosophi- 

moral and religious. They also 
ained certain requisitions, as a test 
he secrecy, fidelity and justice of 
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the disciple. From these mysteries, 
some true knowledge of natural and mo- 
ral philosophy was obtained. While 
the others were either confined to parti- 
cular countries, or had tJieir origin from 
the evil propensities of the human heart. 
In those mysteries, however, which en- 
gaged the attention of men of wisdom 
and prudence, much of truth was con- 
tained. Something of the unity and 
character and attributes of the one true 
God. Many principles of morality were 
taught, and seriously impressed on the 
mind. It was a general practice of an- 
cient philosophers, to travel from one 
country to another, in search of such 
wisdom 9s might lead to a right under- 
standing of God and nature. Hence it 
appears, from their own accounts, or 
what has been recorded of their lives, 
they never were denied such knowledge 
in any country, where it was to be found. 
And it further appears, either from their 
own writings, or ancient records con- 
cerning their opinions, that much truth, 
whickFcomfiorts wilA Divine revolation, 
was collected and taught by them. It 
being evident, from the experience of 
many ages, that the knowledge of such 
truths was not the result of human wi»» 
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dom or foresight, we must look to some 
higher source. And this source must be 
Divine revelation. According to the 
opinions of the greatest divines and an* 
tiquariansy all that knowledge found in 
the philosophy of the ancients, which 
comports with truth> was originally de- 
rived from revelation. Let us now take 
a view of the opinions of some of those 
ancients in relation to God and his cba^^ 
racter. 

Zoroaster, one of the most distinguish- 
ed mathematicians and philosophers of 
his age, flourished about fivehundredand 
ten years before Christ. His scheme^ 
though in many respects erroneous, 
contained something of truth, in rela* 
tion to the Supreme Being, which he 
taught amongst the Persians^ by which 
their religion approximated, in some es^ 
sential points, to the simplicity of the 
gospel. 

Simonides,* of the island of Ceos, died 
four hundred and sixty-nine years before 
Christ. This man, being asked by Hie- 
TO, king of Syracuse, •* what i$ God V* 
desired one day to consider tfie ques- 
tion. On the morrow he asked two daysj 

* Rollin'6 Ancient History. 
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and as often as called upon for bis an-* 
8wer, doubled the time. When Hiero 
demanded the reasons for such delays, 
Simonides replied, " the more I consider 
the question, the more obscure it seems/* 
How wise was this reply! "Who by 
searching, can find out God, who can find 
out the Almighty to perfection ?'' Simo- 
nides visited many cities in Asia, where 
he obtained much useful knowledge. 

Socratesf was one of the most cele- 
brated moral philosophers of ancient 
Greece. He flourished about four hun- 
dred and nineteen ye^rs before Christ. 
The foundation of his eminence seems 
to liave been laid by Anaxagoras. Ac- 
cording to Xenoprhon, as quoted by 
Rollin, Socrates possessed much true 
knowledge ,of the character and attri- 
butes of the one Supreme God. The 
following sentiments are worthy of par- 
ticular notice, as recorded by Xeno- 
phon. " This great God has created the 
universe, and upholds in being its stu- 
pendous work, every part of which was 
completed with goodness and harmony. 
This God makes himself visible by the 
numerous wonders of which he is the 
.author. Let us not, therefore, refuse to 

■ t BolUn'B Ancient nistory. 
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believe even what we do not see. Let 
us supply the defect of our corporeal 
eyeSi by using those of the soul. Espe- 
cially, let us learn to render the just ho- 
mage of respect and veneration to the 
Divinity, whose will it seems to be that 
we should have no other perception of 
him, than by his eifects. Now this ado- 
ration, this homage consists in pleasing 
him, and we can only please him by do- 
ing his wilL" 

When Socrates was falsely accused of 
corrupting the Athenian youth, he re- 
plied, " 1 shall rather choose to obey 
God. than you, and, to my latest breath, 
shall never renounce my philosophy. I 
am more convinced of the exii^tence of 
God, than my accusers, and sa convin- 
ced that I abandon myself to God and 
you, that you may judge of me as you 
ghall deem best for yourselves and me." 

Thus, conscious of the truth and im- 
portance of those sentiments, as well as 
of his own innocence, he manifested 
great composure of mind, amidst the 
most trying scenes of his life. " If," said 
he, ^^ what I advance upon the immortal- 
ity of the soul prove true, it is good to 
believe it. If the soul be immortal, it 
requires to be cultivated with attention. 
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not only for what we call the time of 
life, but for that which is to follow, I 
mean eternity ; and the least neglect, in 
this point, may be attended with endless 
consequences/* Thus, it appears Socra- 
tes held some just principles, in relation 
to the true Divinity, often spake, and 
in the most exalted terms> of the exist- 
ence of the ONE God, the eternity of his 
nature and perfection, and his gorerning 
providence. 

Anaj^agoras^ an eminent philosopher 
of Greece, died about four hundred and 
twenty-eight years before Christ. Cice- 
ro informs us, ''he dedicated himself 
entirely to the divine pleasures of learn- 
ing and inquiry. He held the riches of 
this world m utter contempt, and devo- 
ted himself to the improvement of the 
mind." Afiaxagoras visited Egypt, where 
he was instructed in such geometrical 
linowledge as ei^isted amongst the learn- 
ed. This philosopher obtained the sur- 
name of " Intelligent,'' from the peculi- 
ar excellence of his principles. He main- 
tained the idea, that the existence of the 
universe was not to be ascribed to chance, 
or any fatal necessity, but was the work 
of a Superior Intelligence. — That the 
world was governed by the same ]3eing. 
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Anaxagoras diligently taught his pupils 
in the knowledge of physics, which, ac- 
cording to ancient acceptation, chiefly 
consisted in the knowledge of spiritual 
things. Such sentiments gave himstrength 
of mind and greatness of soul, far above 
most philosophers of his age. 

Jamblicus, who has given some ac- 
count of the life of Pythagoras, says, 
" that philosopher drew his system of 
symbolical learning and instructive te- 
nets from the mysterious knowledge of 
the Egyptians, who, in their mysteries^ 
held wise doctrines, which were ever 
kept secret/* 

The Egyptian king, Xopper, com- 
manded that the secret^ of which he was 
possessed, should not be divulged to any 
but those who were fmmd skilful in ev- 
ery step they advanced. 

Anaxarchus, according to Pliny, "be- 
ing apprehended, in order to extort his 
secrets, bit his own tongue in the midst^ 
and spit it in the tyrant's face, choosing 
rather to lose that organ, than to disco- 
Ter those secrets he had promised to con- 
ceal.^' 

" The great heathen king, Zopholet,. 
ordered the grand secret^ of which he 

12* 
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was possessed, to be revealed to none 
but to those who, after tboroueb exaoi- 
ination, were found to be worthy.'' 

ThaleSy who lived about six hundred 
years before Christ, has been thought the 
most illustrious of the seven wise men 
of Greece. He visited Egypt, and ma- 
ny other places, in search of wisdoni, 
and maintained the opinion that there 
was OKE God. 

Plato and Eusebius the historian held 
the same truth. Plato often used the 
term Logos, or divine word, in a very 
significant point of light. 

JBetween three and four hundred years 
before Christ, one of the high-priests of 
Athens, having passed through all the 
sublime mysteries of the age, near the 
close of bis life, was asked, << W^at is 
God V He deliberately replied, " That 
tvhich has neither beginning nor end. — 
A pure Spirit. That God created the 
world, and communicated regularity to 
it. That the soul of man was a spirit, 
an unperishable being." 

The poet Aratus, who died at Athens 
two hundred and thirteen years before 
Christ, repeated those remarkable words^ 
which are quoted by St. Paul in the se- 
venteenth chapter of Acts. J* In 
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(that is in God,) we live and move and 
have our being, for we are also his ofi- 
ipring." This passage was quoted by 
that eminent apostle at Athens, in proof 
of the doctrines of Christ himself. Cle* 
mens, the fellow laborer with St. Paul, 
and Justin Martyr, that amiable and ex- 
cellent father in the church, Eusebius, 
Origin and others of the primitive chris- 
tian fathers, on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, labored abundantly to prove from 
the ancient mysteriei?,that theknowledge 
of the true God had t>een preserved and 
transmitted down from the first ages, in 
perfect accordance with the christian re« 
ligion. When Justin Martyr had em- 
braced Christianity, without laying aside 
his philosopher's robe, he taught the doc- 
trines of the gospel at Rome- 
Origin was so charmed with the an- 
cient mysteries, that he taught them in 
conjunction with Christianity. In many 
instances the dignuied title of the Jew- 
ish priesthood was confered on christian 
teachers, without distinction of nation. 
In many cases, the sublime realities of 
the gospel were taught by symbols, and 
in some instances the great and funda-. 
mental truths contained in ancient mys- 
teries^ were introduced into the church 
institutions. 
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The learned and pious divine, War^ 
burton, who died in seventeen hundred 
and seventy-nine, has in a very able man- 
ner most clearly proved, " that the an- 
cient mysteries inculcated the unity of 
God, who exists from himself, is the 
source of all existence, invisible to ev- 
ery eye, though to him all things are 
visible." 

Under this head^ quotations might be 
multiplied by which it appears, that a- 
mongst ancient eastern nations, there 
was ONE order of mysteries, in which 
many sublime truths were contained.— 
That some individuals, wise men and 
philosophers, acquired most, if not all 
those principles which comport with re- 
vealed truth from that source. That 
they travelled much in search of know- 
ledge, and notwithstanding all their er- 
rors, actually did collect some just ideas 
of the unity i nature and character of the 
true God ; and that those mysteries 
whence such knowledge was derived 
were not local, nor circumscribed by 
country, but common to every age and 
known to individuals in most, if not ev- 
ery nation. 

The above examples are all without 
the pale of the Jewish nation^ unless it 
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l>6 Zoroaster. Some hare thought hita 
16 have been a Jew by descent. So far» 
Ifaefrefore, as the knowledge of those men 
has been found according ta truth, it 
must originally have been derived from 
some high and genuine source. It there- 
fore remains to shew> what this source 
might have been. 

Noah and his family^ after the general 
deluge, repeopled the earth. In this in- 
stance there can be no doubt, but the 
name and character of God, was by them 
transmitted to their immediate posteri- 
ty.. How Jong the same practice might 
have continued^ we cannot determine. — 
For aught we kftow, individuals in every 
line of descent, might have preserved 
the same truths, or some traces of them 
for many ages, if not even till the gen- 
eral spread of the gospel in the days of 
the apostles. 

Abram and Lot sojourned in strange 
lands, and Abram especially, was much 
esteemed and celebrated for his wisdom 
and piety. Jacob fled from £3au, and 
<< came into the land of the people of the 
east." 

Joseph was sold into Egypti where he 
became a father to Pharoah and that na- 
tion. Moses fled from Egypt into tho^ 
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land of Midian, where be was commis^ 
sioned to deliver the Hebrews fromtheir 
cruel bondage. David fled from the 
face of Saul, and dwelt in the cities round 
about Israel. 

Solomon held free intercourse with 
Egypt and Tyre,, employed workmen 
from foreign countries, and after the 
completion and dedication of the tem- 
ple, honorably discharged those work- 
men, many of whom, are said to have 
been employed in Bythinia, Greece, It- 
aly and adjacent countries^ The Jews 
were carried away captive to Babylon, 
where Daniel the prophet stood before 
iliree succeeding kings. Haggai, Josh- 
ua,. Zerubbabel and Ezra, were greatly 
beloved and esteemed, even in the land 
of their enemies. Many persons came 
from afar to see the temple, and hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, and worship the 
God of Israel. 

Hence, it is not only probable, that in 
some, or many of those ways, all the true 
knowledge of God, and principles of mo- 
rality and religion were disseminated, 
but it appears very certain it was. The 
Jews derived their knowledge by special 
revelation made to Abram, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Joshua, their prophets and 
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bi^h priests, and held in possession the 
law written by Moses under the imme* 
diate inspiration of Jehovah himself. It 
follows, therefore, nearly as a matter of 
course, from the above considerations, 
that many individuals in most, if not all 
the surroundings; nations, in some of these 
ways derived what of truth they had em- 
braced. 

What then are the most natural infer- 
ences hence to be drawn ? From the fore- 
going facts, there qre four which seem 
most clearly to be deduced. 

First, that many of those ancients, 
whose names and words have been quo- 
ted, lived several hundred years before 
the introduction and promulgation of 
Christianity. That they were not of the 
Jewish nation, but dwelt in countries 
where the Old Testament scriptures were 
unknown. And that they did travel in 
search of true wisdom. 

Secondly, that they held sentiments 
of the unity, eternity, superintendence, 
nature and character of God, which are 
found to accord with Divine revelation. 
That they held some opinions truly sub- 
lime, in relation to those interesting sub- 
jects. 

Thirdly, that most, if not ail this know- 
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ledge, was obtained through the medi« 
um of that higher order of mysteries, 
which were known, only to individuals, 
yet existed in every country. And 

Fourthly, on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the eminent Justin Martyr, io 
conjunction with several other ancient 
fathers in the church, who had the prop* 
er means of ascertaining those facts, la- 
bored to prove, that the ancient myste- 
ries did embrace and inculcate some 
true knowledge of the character and at- 
tributes of God, as contained in, and 
taught by, the system of Christianity. 

Why, at may be asked, should such 
men attempt to prove what they had no 
reason to believe ? And why should they 
be inclined to believe without some ev- 
idence. They lived in such an age, and 
were situated in such a manner as to 
know for a certainty, whether the opin- 
ion was true or false. All were men 
eminent in science, most or all had been 
initiated into those mysteries to which 
they alluded, had afterwards embraced 
Christianity, were teachers in the church, 
and of course competent in all respects 
to judge correctly. The learned War- 
burton, also, has clearly proved the same 
truth from the writings and testimony of 
those very men. 
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If, therefore, we reject «uch evidence, 
Si8 not conclusive in this case, we at once 
destroy the whole foundation of human 
belief, just as far as it is grounded on the 
experience and testimony of others. — 
But this testimony cannot reasonably be 
rejected. 

Hence, brethren, as all true light first 
eminated from a divine source, and as 
some rays are found to have illuminated 
the understandings of wise men and phi- 
losophers, even amongst Pagan nations^ 
must we not necessarily infer some con- 
nexion between individuals of different 
countries, forming a proper medium 
through which such light might have 
been perpetuated to succeeding gene- 
rations. That this might have been the 
case cannot be denied. That it was the 
case there is much, very much reason to 
believe. However might have been the 
fact there is no evidence to contradict 
the above conclusion. If so, it appearis 
more than probable, that all those per- 
sons, not only from Adam to Pfoah, but 
from Noah to Solomon, who held the 
true knowledge of God, were in some 
sense, according to ancient acceptation. 
Speculative Free-Masons. That those 
principles were systematized by Solo^ 

13 
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inon, and a regular Institution formed, 
both operative and speculative. That 
throuah this medium, ancient philoso- 
phers obtained their speculative princi- 
ples. That, not only from Solomon to 
the advent of Christ, but down to the 
present day, certain fundamental truths 
have been preserved, even through those 
dark ages of the world, when a long 
night of barbarism seemed about to in- 
volve the human family in the thick 
shades of ignorance and superstition. — 
The opinionsof the most pious and learn- 
ed of our brethren, during many ages 
past, are found to correspond with the 
above sentiments. In relation to mod- 
ern Speculative Free-Masonry, it is a- 
bundantly evident to the world, that the 
great doctrines of morality and religion 
are summarily comprised in the lectures, 
and taught in the lodges. In travelling 
back the remote ages of antiquity, no 
period can be found when Masonic cus- 
toms, ceremonies and tenets were not, in 
substance, the same as at present. If, 
therefore, no characteristic change for 
many hundred years can be proved, why 
may it not be true, that those fundamen- 
tal and characteristic principles did actu- 
ally originate in the earliest periods of 
lime. 
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In view of all that hath been exhibited 
under this head, it is earnestly recom- 
mended to every brother and compan* 
ion, duly to examine the subject for 
himself. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Masomc Word, or Divine Logos — 
How transmitted. 

BY tracinor Masonic customs, and 
comparing certain ceremonies in the e- 
conomy oi the Institution, there appears 
to be an existing fact, indicative not on- 
ly of the antiquity, but high object of 
ancient Masonry. From this fact it ap- 
pears, that ancient Masons were in pos- 
session of the appropriate name of the 
promised Messias, termed in the New- 
Testament the LOGOS or word. The 
knowledge of this word was an object 
of great moment, and sought with all 
diligence by the members of the Insti- 
tution. This divine word has, in every 
age of the world, been held sacred, and 
faithfully transmitted from one to an- 
other in ancient form to the present day* 
From that conscientious reserve in the 
use of the true name of God amongst 
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the ancient Jews, we are induced to be- 
lieve this name was communicated, at 
least for many ages, with great solemni- 
ty, attended with moral and religious 
instructions. The truth of this appears, 
not only from the testimony, but the ex- 
ample of Josephus himself. So consci- 
entious was he, when writing the histo- 
ry of his nation, that he dared not even 
put down the very same words contain- 
ed in the decalogue, but only their sense. 
This practice seems to have been of ve- 
ry ancient date. For aught we know, it 
might have commenced, even from Ad- 
am. No doubt Adam in his state of in-* 
nocency held sweet fellowship and cona- 
munion with his God. No doubt he held 
the same communion in nature, though 
not in degree, as soon as he had embra- 
ced the first promise, after the apostacy. 
Adam must necessarily have had some 
name to mark the idea of his divine Cre- 
ator. This name, in all human proba- 
bility, would be suggested by divme in- 
spiration, as an appropriate term, exe- 
getical of the idea of Divine excellence. 
In no other manner, according to our 
present conceptions, could Adam com- 
municate any speculative knowledge of 
God to the understandings of his poste- 
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rity. We know that Adam had experi- 
mental, as well as speculative know- 
ledge, and must conclude some appella-- 
tive term indispensably necessary, to 
communicate his conceptions to his pos- 
terity. It therefore, appears perfectly 
consistent as well as desirable, that our 
common ancestor should be in posses- 
sion of an appropriate name, significant, 
as far as it could be, of the great majes 
ty, and real excellence of the Creatou 
This being admitted, the very name of 
God, from the idea of the greatness and 
excellency of his character, and infini- 
tude of his perfections, would be held 
sacred, and with the same forms, if not 
ideas of sanctity, handed down to suc- 
ceeding generations^ Hence, may we 
not with some reason conclude, the Jew- 
ish custom in relation to pronouncing 
the true name of Deity, as descending 
through the family of Noah, had its re- 
mote origin in the early ages of the 
world. May we not conclude, the Jew- 
ish high priests did from time to time 
communicate the true name of God with 
solemn ceremonies. The name was 
known by the nation, and must have 
been communicated in some way. But 
their law, written by Moses, was not ia 

13* 
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the bandsof the people,but of the priests, 
and by them explained and taught. The 
people, therefore, must have received 
the name from the priests, attended with 
some peculiar forms, or in the common 
way of hearing it read to them in the 
law. But if only by hearing it read in the 
law, why those conscientious scruples 
in writing or pronouncing it, when their 
intentions were good, and their views 
were to honor and reverence the char- 
acter. Such we know was their silence 
and reserve, for which it may be difficult 
to account, except on the ground that 
this name was first communicated in so- 
lemn form and under solemn injunctions. 
It therefore appears from those consid- 
erations, that the priests and elders of the 
people might have imparted the name 
of God, in a solemn and impressive man- 
ner to prevent a frequent or profane use 
of that sacred word. If such were their 
intentions, they seem from the effect, to 
have been founded in wisdom. How 
much did it guard against the profane or 
irreverent use of the name of God. And 
how deeply serve thereby to impress the 
mind with a sense of reverential awe. . 
Previous to the regular organization 
of the Masonic Institution^ a knowledge 
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of this name might have constituted that 
mark of distinction amongst our ancient 
brethren, by which they did recognize 
and fellowship each other. To the world 
this may appear hypothetical, but to well 
informed brethren, who are sufficiently 
advanced, there can be scarcely a doubt 
of its correctness. That a knowledge of 
the divine logos or word, should have 
been the object of so much religious re- 
search from time immemorial, adds not 
a little to the honor of Speculative Free- 
Masonry. The same word which breath- 
ed the spirit of life into Adam, which 
translated Enoch to heaven, which mo- 
ved Noah to prepare the ark, which call- 
ed Abram, and separated him from his 
kindred and his father's house, which was 
manifested to Jacob, which appeared to 
Moses in the burning bush, which went 
before, and led the Israelites from Egyp- 
tian bondage, which filled the tabernacle 
with the glory of his presence, which over- 
shadowed the mercy-seat in the temple 
of Solomon, and which appeared in the 
flesh for the salvation of man, has been 
peculiar to the Masonic Institution, since 
its organization by Solomon, and prob- 
ably to the patrons of Masonic princi^ 
pies since the days of Enoch. 
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Plato, and some of bis disciples, used 
the LOGOS, as a term of high import. — 
Whether they rightly understood its ap- 
propriate meaning or not, we cannot cer- 
tainly determine. That it was used in a 
high sense, is evident from ancient re- 
cords. The Jews also were taught, that 
the WORD was of the same import in es- 
sence, as God ; otherwise St. John could 
not have introduced his gospel in any 
manner adapted to their understandings, 
when he said " in the beginning was the 
WORD, and the word was with God, and 
the WORD was God." 

From the whole Masonic economy, it 
appears, that one great point in that dis- 
pensation was to attain and preserve the 
true knowledge of Ihe mysteries of this 
WORD. The fact now existing amongst 
all Masons, however remote in country, 
is strong presumptive evidence Ihat the 
same hath been from ancient times. In- 
deed this appears to have been a pre- 
cious and weighty consideration, long 
before the organization of the institution. 
Noah honored this name, was accepted 
of God, and a covenant established, the 
token of which is seen in the bow in the 
east. Abram devoutly worshipped God, 
and called the place where he was abont 
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to sacrifice Isaac, JEHOVAH-Jireb. At 
Bethel God spake to Jacob, I am jeho- 
VAH, and Jacob built an altar to his name. 
When God revealed himself to Moses, 
in a flame of fire out of the midst of a 
bush, he said unto Moses, I am that I 
AM. And Moses reverenced the name 
of God, and with signs and wonders, 
wrought through that name, led forth 
the Hebrews from Egypt. The patri- 
archs, therefore, did call upon God by 
this name, signifying His all-sufBciency, 
and immutably perfect Being. 

In each of the above cases, the same 
Being is intended to be understood 
which St. John calls the logos, or diviiste 
WORD. It therefore appears, this sacred 
name was duly reverenced by the an- 
cient patriarchs and elders of Israel, and 
became a token, known and recognized, 
on which to ground their visible fellow- 
ship with each other. Hence the injunc- 
tion to Moses, in case his brethren did 
not credit his special mission from God, 
to effect their deliverance. — " The God 
of Abram, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob hath app^eared unto me;" 
plainly implying, that this was a token 
well understood, and sufficient to justi- 
fy their confidence in him. 
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The same genial truth, in relation to 
a knowledge of this name, will apply to 
some of the antediluvians. Adam must 
be supposed to communicate the name 
of his Creator, which St. John calls the 
LOGOS, in some intelligible manner, to 
his posterity, and they to theirs, down to 
the time of Noah. Noah and his sons, 
who re-peopled the earth, would be in* 
clined to adopt the same course, not on- 
ly in preserving the name itself, but even 
the manner of pronouncing it. In this 
way, both might have been transmitted, 
with little or no variation, through A* 
bram, Jacob, Moses and the Jewish 
priests, till the days of Solomon. That 
language might have varied, during this 
period, can be no objection. Since the 
time of Solomon, however, we have no 
doubt but the very same word, with the 
manner of pronunciation, has been reli- 
giously observed in the Masonic Insti- 
tution, in every age and country to the 
present day. 

If, therefore, the above be correct, we 
may plainly discover why Speculative 
Free- Masonry involves so many princi- 
ples which are fundamental in the Chris- 
tian system. As the word, in the first 
verse of St. John, constitutes both the 
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foundation, the subject matter, and the 
great ultimate end of the Christian eco- 
nomy, so does the same word, in all itb 
relations to man, lirne and eternity, con- 
stitute the very spirit and essence of 
Speculative Free-Masonry. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Unity and Fellowship of Masons. — 
All agree in the great essentials. — 
Things unessential break not the Unity 
of the Brotherhood. 

SUCH is the nature of man, that 
he is seldom altogether satisfied with his 
present situation, T^e it ever so agreea- 
ble, or exempt from those cares incident 
to human life. — He is naturally aspiring, 
and much inclined to picture, in imagi- 
nation, many inconveniencies in bis pre- 
sent condition, which have no real ex- 
istence. — He fapcies his situation may 
be greatly improved, by whicb bis hap- 
piness and enjoyment may be advanced. 
Hence that propensity for change and 
variety. From long experience, such a 
disposition has been found to actuate 
mankind^ in every stage and condition 
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of life. Hence, in governments, changes 
and innovations have originated, no less 
Ihan in modes of life, and habits of en- 
joyment. Have the latter often arisen 
from unfounded discontent, so have the 
former. Has pride or ambition been the 
moving cause of the one, so has it of the 
other. A similar restless disposition has 
been found to exist, in a greater or less 
degree, in the members of various soci- 
eties and institutions of the world. 

While €ome, from the l>est of motives, 
have exerted themselves to improve the ' 
general constitution of the Society, or | 
the administration of its principles, to < 
promote the extent of its usefulness, 
others, from motives far different, have 
often attempted innovations, with too , 
much success. Such attempts have set 
dom failed to excite party feelings, ere- \ 
ate jealousies, originate slanders, weak- 
en confidence, and sometimes wholly 
destroy that social friendship, created by 
virtue of membership. Such is the much 
lamented fact, even amongst the church- 
es of the blessed Imnianuel. Here, in 
truth, there is one Lord, one faith, one 
Spirit, one communion, and one hea- 
ven. Yet differences altogether unes- 
sential in their nature, as respects the 
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freat subject matter, have crept in, and 
y degrees rent asunder those strong 
cords of union which shouldhave bound 
,tbeai together, as disciples of the same 
Lord, and* heirs to the same inheritance* 
Such secondary considerations have 
severed their visible fellowship andcom^ 
munion with eacli other as beloved breth- 
ren. Where unity should ever have ex- 
isted, there has been schism. Where 
love should have abounded, there has 
been coldness, and sometimes jealousies^ 
Where the most perfect union should 
have been maintained, by virtue of a 
common interest in the same future 
blessedness, there has been individual 
sectarian interests, and an open refusal^ 
both of Christian fellowship and commu- 
nion. Such things ought not to be, and 
nothing but the want of sufficient chari- 
ty has Jed to this state of things. As it 
respects the Masonic Institution, dis-* 
union is a stranger* Although its mem- 
bers are found dispersed through every 
quarter of the globe, although no spe- 
cial arrangement for official intercourse 
exists between the Institutions of diffe- 
rent countries, yet the unity and fellow- 
ship of the great body has never been 
broken. How surprising dees this ap^^ 

14 
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pear, when not another permanent soci- 
ety in the world can be excepted. Al- 
though, in some countries^ long periods 
bave elapsed, during which Masonry 
has flourished unnoticed and unassisted 
by brethren of any other country, yet 
the same forms have, in substance, been 
observed, the same fundamental princi- 
iples carefully maintained, and the same 
unison of brotherly affection perpetua* 
ted. Notwithstanding the Institution has 
existed from ancient time, and is now to 
be found amongst all civilized nations, 
yet the same unity of sentiment, in rela- 
tion to that system, is commensurate with 
the existence of the Society itself. 

From this consideration, the purity of 
the system may be inferred: here the 
controling influence of its principles are 
exemplified in a surprising manner. It 
is not to be supposed, that a corrupting, 
demoralizing institution, secretly aim- 
ing to subvert government, under any 
or every form, or contrary to the prin- 
ciples of order and decorum, religion, 
morality or virtue, could have preserved 
its unity during every age, in every na- 
tion and state of society, both ancient 
and modern. 

The existing fact^ therefore, of uni- 
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▼ersal Masonic unity in all periods^ is 
high presumptive evidence that the prin- 
ciples accord with the nature and fitness 
oi things. Mankind, whether savage or 
civilized, naturally possess an aptitude 
todiscover the propriety and reasonable- 
ness of things, when once presented to 
the mind. Masonic unity and fellowr 
ship are, in truth, very precious consi- 
derations. There is something so pecu- 
liar in this relation, that no one can de<r 
scribe it. The great fundamental points 
constituting the system, are so manifestr 
ly plain and unexceptionable, acjcord^ 
ing to the just apprehensions of every 
sound mind, a3 to unite heart to heart 
in the strongest bonds of social and bro- 
therly affection. Nothing, therefore, can 
sunder this union and fellowship, when- 
ever the characteristic marks of a true 
and faithful brother are found impressed 
on the heart; no matter what nation, 
complexion or language. 

Here is a privilege no where else to 
be found. Are you a Free and accept- 
ed Mason ? you have a home in every 
country, a friend and benefactor in eve- 
ry worthy brother, through the whole 
fraternity. Do you travel for curiosity, 
health or knowledge? in every clime 
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you meet well-informed brethren, who 
will subserve you in either ease, as far as 
time, means or opportunity wilt permit. 
Are you driven to a returnless distance, 
or cast on the shores of a foreign land ? 
the hand of a brother is there extended 
to alleviate your wants, to animate your 
sinking spirits, or console your agoni- 
zed mind. Do you fall into the merci- 
less hands of unrelenting Turks ? even 
there the shackles of slavery are broken 
irom your hands, through the interposi- 
tion of a brother. Do you meet an ene* 
jhy in battle array? the token of a Ma- 
son instantly converts him into a guard- 
ian angel. Even the bloody flag of a pi- 
rate is changed for the olive branch of 
peace, by the mysterious token of a Ma- 
son.* Is your life in jeopardy from any 
casualty of time, place or circumstance? 
a brother's arm is nerved for your assist- 
ance, and his own life jeopardized for 
your safety. — He views not your condi- 
tion with supine indifference, nor shrinks 
in view of surrounding dangers. 

♦ The author states this on the authority of a Masonic 
brother, who escaped from Ireland, during their last na- 
tional difficulties, and who protected the whole ci*ew from 
a pirate, by his knowledge of Masonry. This brother was 
a man of respectability, and the truth of his reiatioa was 
n<^ doubted* 
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Such being ttie undeniable facts, at- 
tested by the experience of the world, 
what heart would not reciprocate the 
friendship, and kindle into love at the 
sight of a brother, in whose bosom dwells 
such tenderness and compassion. The 
language of a Mason is universally un- 
derstood by all the brotherhood, where- 
soever found. It speaks to the heart, is 
answered from the heart, and excitessuch 
feelings as mingle in kindred souls. The 
unity of the great body is preserved en- 
tire, and the cords of friendship extend to 
every Masonic heart, throughout the four 
quarters of the globe. Hence, wherever 
a Mason may sojourn, wherever he 
may be found, whether in prosperity or 
adversity, on a throne, or in a prison,* 

• Two facts deserve to be related. During^ the Amer- 
ican revolution, a citizen on boiird a privateer, was captur* 
ed by the Briush, and the whole crew imprisoned at £din* 
burg^h. The foUowmg, mght, after their imprisonment, a 
lodge held its communication near the prison. During the 
time of refreshment, some of the brethren visited the pri- 
soners. This American manifested himseit to be a Mason, 
and was recognised as such. During the same evening, he 
was permitted to visit the lodge, and associate with the 
craft. By the friendly aid of his brethren, he was liberate(l 
from confinement, had the freedom of the city, and shortly 
after was sent back to his country and family. 

The other instance was an American on board a British 
vessel on a passage to Europe. The vessel was captured^ 
and taken to Brest. This was at the time when Bonaparte 
vyus in possession of J^pt. The crew, therefore, was sent 
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the same inlercbange of feelings and 
brotherly affection^ and union of heart 
exists in every country and every na- 
tion. The door of every lodge opens 
to welcome his admission, and every hand 
presents a pledge of love. Brethren, 
this is truly a cheering reflection. It ex- 
cites such lively emotions in the heart as 
may be felt, but never can be described. 

to Alexandria, and put into close confinement. A man was 
Been to pass the street by the prison, wearing a sash of ma- 
ny colors. The American bclievin^^ it to be a Masonic 
badge, wanted nothing but an opportunity to make himself 
known as a Mason. Soon, however, it happened the same 
person, wearing the same sash, came to the prison. This 
person proved to be the principal officer of the city, and 
recognising the American as a Mason, took him to his own 
house. The American thenceforward enjoyed the liberty 
of the city, and the privilege of this officer's table. Some 
months after, an opportunity presented, by which the Amer- 
ican might go on board a vessel, which would put him in 
a situation, eventually to arrive at Quebec. The officer then 
paid his passage in the first vessel, gave him sixty crowns, 
and dismissed hnn. Suffice it to say, he arrived at Quebec, 
oame to Montreal, and thence to Whitehall, at the head of 
lake Champlain, where he taught a school several months. 
All circumstances in relation to the above statement hav« 
ing been duly examined and compared, it was ascertained, 
to the reasonable satisfaction of the lodge at that place, to 
be correct Who would not wish, for humanity's sake, 
principles, which produce such an effect, might be more 
generally understood. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Masonry as a Charitable Institution. 

m 

THE state of human existence is 
aucb, that mankind are in some respects 
dependent on each other in nearly, if not 
all the relations in civilized life. As thev 
have mutual wants, and stand in need of 
mutual assistance, no one can be placed 
in absolute independence of circumstan- 
ces. Each individual, in the midst of all 
his affluence is still dependent. Hence 
arise those mutual obligations, by which, 
not only the members of a neighborhood 
or society, but (he citizens of a nation 
and the inhabitants of the world are 
bound, mutually to subserve each oth- 
er's interest, and promote each other's 
happiness. This obligation corresponds 
with the very nature and fitness of things, 
and is necessarily binding on all man* 
kind. But, notwithstanding its nature, 
multitudes of the human family seldom 
feel its force, or comply with its requi- 
sitions. Hence, the unfortunate suffer- 
er often wanders through the world un- 
pitied and forlorn. There are unfortu- 
nate sufierers^ and such there will be till 
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the end of time. Notwithstanding all 
human foresight, prudence and provi- 
dent care, individuals are exposed, in nu- 
merous ways, 1o be suddenly precipita- 
ted from a state of a^uence to penury 
and want. Hence, the virtuous citizen 
may be thrown into circumstances, in 
which be shall have a just claim for char- 
itable assistance. It is the glory of a 
nation or society, to have its citizens or 
members kindly disposed, mutually to 
rejoice or sympathize together. A char- 
itable disposition in the view of the world, 
marks a character of true benevolence 
and worth, and draws kind benedictions 
on the memory. 

Charity is a shining virtue, adorns our 
nature, comports with the feelings of hu- 
manity, and is deeply characteristic of 
true benevolence of heart. Hence Ma- 
sonry as a charitable Institution, aside 
from all other considerations, is justly 
entitled to the approbation of mankind. 
Individuals, in their private capacity, 
are never expected promptly to meet 
all the exigencies of innocent sufferers. 
Hence, the union of individuals will af- 
ford the more sure means of effecting 
this important object. Such, in a special 
manner, is our Institution. Here is a 
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charitable society ; here- are funds ex- 
pressly reserved for charitable purposes. 
Although" indigent members, their wid- 
ows and orphans are first to be consider- 
ed, and first to be relieved, yet Masonic 
charity is not wholly confined to the cir- 
cle of brotherhood. Wherever suffering 
humanity is found, there is an object, 
which touches the Masonic heart with 
sympathy, excites his compassion, and is 
promptly relieved. Such has been the 
uniform practice of our society, time out 
of mind, and sucb> it is known to the 
world, is the liberality of individual 
members. The experience of ages can 
testify to this excellent practice in a 
manner never to be forgotten. No stint- 
ed pittance of cold hearted charity de- 
grades the brother, who acts in charac- 
ter as a Mason ought; Ask those wretch- 
ed mendicants of the eastern hemisphere, 
whose band has contributed to their ne- 
cessities? Ask the inhabitants of those 
cities, desolated by unpityintr element!?, 
whose bounty has afforded them timely 
aid ? Ask the war-worn soldier, who from 
the fate of arms, has been dragged from 
the country he loved and tlie laniily he 
adoi^d, whose interference has released 
him from captivity, whose charily, nou> 
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isbed bis famishing life, and restored biio 
to the dear objects of bis affection! 

Much, very much has been done by 
this Institution to relieve the unfortu- 
nate, to supply the destitute and lessen 
the aggregate of human misery. In Eng- 
land special provision has in every age 
been made, since the first introduction 
of Masonry, or as early as any records 
have been preserved. On some of the 
first records of Masonry in that island, 
we find donations to individual objects 
of distress, from five to twenty pounds 
sterling. As early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury the whole attention of the brother* 
hood was engaged to improve the sys- 
tem of charity, so as to meet the exigen- 
ces of every unfortunate member. In 
Germany were similar exertions and do- 
nations. In Switzerland, Italy, France 
and most European countries, very lib- 
eral assistance has been afibrded to the 
indigent, not merely of the fraternity, 
but to many others without distinction 
of nation, colour, sect or country. 

In America we need only look into 
Masonic records to satisfy ourselves of 
the charities of the Institution. In no 
country has this society been more lib- 
eral, or more cheerfully and promptly 
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administered to the relief of the unfor- 
tunate, than in our own. It is confident- 
ly believed not a I^odge or chapter is 
here to be found, whose organized state 
has been sufficiently long to acquire the 
means, but has wiped from the cheek of 
sorrow, at least ope t^ar, or thrown a 
friendly mantle over one naked wander- 
er, or fed one famishing sufferer. But 
how many institutions, whose age is great, 
and whose means are ample, have con- 
tributed largely and repeatedly for the 
relief of suffering innocence ! 

Such charitable acts however, are not 
openly proclaimed to the world. The 
person in distress, applies to his breth- 
ren; if his case is such as justly to de- 
mand attention, his wants are supplied, 
and the only remaining testimony, is the 
records of the lodge, and the grateful 
heart of the sufferer. Let every person 
who wishes further evidence of this fact, 
examine the records of the lodges and 
chapters in the cities of New- York, Al- 
bany, Hudson, and every other city or 
village in the state where a Masonic In- 
stitution is established. 

In the city of New- York, calls arc 
numerous and thousands of dollars are 
bnoually appropriated to educate the oj> 
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phan, to feed the hungry, clothe the na- 
ked and suppl\ the destitute. In Alba- 
ny, and ail other places where proper 
objects of charity are found, the same 
liberal hand affectionately supplies their 
ivants. Ask the grief- worn, broken heart- 
ed widow — ask the wandering, famish- 
ing oi plian, naked, friendless and desti- 
tute, who has fed and clothed, provided 
for, and protected him ? Ask such, who 
has been a father to the fatherless ? With 
emotions t)f gratitude which nearly for- 
bid utteiance, will they falter out the 
name of Mason, and point to their ben- 
efactors. 

It will be but just, in tbisfase, to name 
one instance from its general publicity. 
In consequence of that disasterous event 
at Buffalo, in the late war, most of the 
citizens in that unfortunate place were 
not only deprived of house ai)d home, but 
even stripped of ail tlie comforts, as well 
as necessaries of life. An application, 
recommended by the Hon. De Witt 
Clinton, diand Master, was made to the 
chfiptersand lodges in the state in behalf 
of our brethren, and collections made. 
It is, therefore, stated, from certain know- 
ledge of the fact, that contributions were 
made throughout the state, by iodividti* 
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al lodges and t^hapters, from ten to se- 
venty-five dollars each, according to their 
several ability. 

Nothing more need be said in relation 
to the fact. It is well known to the world, 
that the Institution is a charitable one, 
and as ^uch is justly entitled to all that 
merit which can arise from afibrding re- 
lief to the distressed. If charity to the 
destitute is a duty, and a charitable soci- 
ety a blessing to a country, then the Ma- 
sonic Institution deserves the patronage 
of every benevolent, humane and charita- 
ble person, and the applause of mankind 
in general, as a useful and important In- 
stitution. It is a wise, a universal and a 
permanent establishment. Not circum- 
scribed, as to charitable donations, by 
country, or confined to nation, sect, age 
or condition. It considers all mankind 
the children of one common parent, and 
brethren in one great family. It shields 
from danger, and on some degrees will 
even feed an enemy at thep^ point of a 
sword, should his necessities absolutely 
require it. Such charity is God-like. 
It for^ves an enemy, and renders good 
for evil. It covers a multitude of faults. 
Such benevolent charity disarms the 
heart of all enmity, and if universally 

15 
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exercised, would restore and perpetuate 
universal peace to the world. Hence 
the principles of Speculative Free-Ma- 
sonry, in every shape, when carried in- 
to practice, aim directly at the allevia- 
tion of human misery, and the advance- 
ment of the peace, harmony and happi- 
ness of society, and the friendship and 
brotherly affections of all the inhabitants 
of the earth. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Millennial Slate. — General Prosperilyy 
and Prevalence of Speculative Free- 
Masonry. 

THE great scheme of Redemption 
began to be published to our first pa- 
rents immediately after their apostacy. 
Early was the first promise made of a 
Saviour, even that divine word, which 
created all things. Here was laid that 
deep foundation, on which the whole su- 
perstructure of the gospel dispensation 
was erected. The same precious pro- 
mise is the ji^reat corner stone in the edi* 
fice of Speculative Free-Masonry. The 
seed of tiie woman, the divine word 
which in due time should be made fiesb, 
early became a subject deeply interest- 
ing. The character and office-work of 
this Mediator, were for many ages known 
and understood but by few. Few also 
understood the great subject matter of 
ancient Masonic principles. As the 
knowledge of the one was transmitted 
by oral tradition from Adam to Noah, 
so also was the other. After the gene- 
ral deluge, both were communicated to 
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the world by him who alone found favor 
in the sight of God. When Abram was 
separated from his kmdred, and called 
to sojourn in a strange land, God estab- 
lished the true church in his family. — 
Through his lineal descendants, this 
church was preserved from one genera- 
tion to another, till the advent of the 
promised Messias. During the whole 
of this period, the light of Divine Reve- 
lation was gradually increasing, in the 
moral world, some rays of which reach- 
ed the understandings of individuals 
without the pale of the Jewish nation. 

Such, also, was the early and gradual 
dissemination of ancient Masonic prin- 
ciples, in the first ages of the world.— 
Some few of those general truths were 
known to individuals in pagan nations. 

As divine light shone more clearly in 
the christian world, forms of devotion 
became more regular, and spiritual wor- 
shippers approximated nearer to the sim- 
plicity of the gospel. 

In a manner not very dissimilar, were 
ancient Masonic principles discovered 
to be eminations from the great source 
of moral excellence, and assumed more 
and more the form of a regular system^ 
as light increased and irradiated the uth 
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derstanding. After the advent of the 
Saviour, the church was duly organized, 
and the scripture canon of the Old Tes- 
tament filled up. The gospel was then» 
by Divine command, to be sent to all 
the nations of the earth, and churches 
established. In a much similar manner, 
during the reign of Solomon, Masonic 
principles were duly arranged, the sys- 
tem properly organized, and reduced to 
its present admirable form. After the 
completion and dedication of the tem- 
ple, those persons who had been well in- 
structed, not only in the operative, but 
speculative parts, received authority 
from Solomon, with special directions, 
to establish the craft in every country 
where they might travel, and communi- 
cate to faithful persons those important 
principles in which they had been in- 
structed. Thus, the Institution in its 
systematized form began 1o be introdu- 
ced amongst ancient nations. Hence 
we may conclude, from the following 
considerations, that Speculative Free- 
Masonry is about to enter a very glori- 
ous and happy era. 

In its primitive state, it was summari- 
ly comprehended in the knowledge of 
the character and attributes of the di^ 

.15* 
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Tine WORD. As light increased, the na- 
ture and character of this word, were 
unfolded in a more extensive and inter- 
esting point of view. Duties and obli* 
gations, in their various connexions, were 
more distinctly understood. 

Noah, Moses and Solomon were spe- 
cially taught by Divine Inspiration. — 
This appeared in chapter fifth. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the system, in some 
shape, has passed through many ages, 
even from ancient times, commended 
and approved by men of manifest piety. 

It is also certain, as in former times, 
so in these last days. Speculative Ma- 
sonry comprises those great and funda- 
mental principles which constitute the 
very essense of the Christian system. 

Yet in modem times much pious re- 
search has been bestowed on -the vo- 
lume of inspiration, and many important 
and weighty truths have been clearly 
discovered, which in former ages were 
overlooked. This detracts nothing from 
that precious volume, but only shews 
the weakness of human intellect, and the 
depth of Divine truth. 

In a similar manner, many useful and 
interesting truths have been discovered 
in the Masonic system* Truths ever 
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comprised in that scbeme, yet overlook- 
ed, or but dimly seen by tbe ancients. 
Truths, when once presented, strike the 
mind with clear evidence, and satisfy 
every honest inquirer. Neither does 
this detract from Masonry, but only e- 
vinces those deep and unsearchable rich- 
es of moral excellence^ embraced in the 
system. 

In view, therefore, of the divine ori- 
gin of ancient Masonry, its gradual and 
regular progress and dissemination thro* 
the instrumentality of pious men, devo- 
ted to the service of their God and the 
good of mankind, from the nature of the 
Institution, the manifest coincidence in 
principle and design with the Christian 
economy, its harmonizing and control- 
ing influence over the human heart>from 
its general patronage by those who best 
understood the true nature and effect of 
its principles, from its general flourish- 
ing state in this age of light, of truth and 
knowledge, have we not strong, yea, con- 
clusive evidence^ in reasoning from ana- 
logy, to believe a period is not far- dis- 
tant, when this institution will appear in 
beautiful garments, shine forth in the 
glory and excellence of her principles^ 
the world be enlightened by her radi- 
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ance, united in friendship, and rejoice 
together as brethren of one common 
family ? Such an age we have abundant 
reason to expect, and such a one will 
fully display the moral beauty of Spec- 
ulative Masonry in its true characteris- 
tic light. Such a display, I entertain no 
doubt, would command universal appro- 
bation. It is a sacred truth, and weigh- 
ty as eternity, that the present and e- 
verlasting good and well-being of man- 
kind, is solely and ultimately intended. 
And, if we may safely infer the future 
from the past, a happy Masonic millen- 
nial period will soon commence, to the 
inexpressible joy of all the inhabitants 
of the earth. 

Why should such an opinion be con- 
sidered hypothetical ? — why rejected as 
altogether improbable? The analogy 
between Speculative Free-Masonry and 
Christianity is not partial, but complete. 
It is not imaginary, but real. This ana- 
logy has, in its outlines, been briefly ex- 
hibited. Previous to the Christian era, 
the true church of God had different ex- 
ternal rights, ceremonies and requisi- 
tions, yet in itd very essence was sub- 
stantially the same as at the present day* 
This fact every person must admit, who 
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acknowledges the church of God lo be 
ONE. Masonry, in its earliest stages, was 
unsystematized in many respects,, and 
probably much less explicit as a science. 
In relation ta membership,. or what con- 
stituted the distinguishing marks of visi- 
ble biotherbood, it might have been, in 
some unimportant sense, different from 
what it now is. But as to first principles^ 
most unquestionably the same as at the 
present day.. As the church of God was 
established in the family of Abram, and 
descended through his line, till Moses^ 
by divine direction, introduced the Jew- 
ish ritual ; so Masonry was transmitted 
from Enoch,, through Noah, Abram^ 
Moses and their successors, till Solomon, 
being inspired of God^, established a re- 
gular form of administration. 

After the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era> the church was duly organized, 
and from that time to the present has, in 
a great measure, maintained the same 
forms, and observed tlie same memorials 
then instituted. Analogous to this, an- 
cient Masonry, since the time of Solo- 
mon,, has been handed down in all essen- 
tial points in perfect conformity to the 
rights and ceremonies then. established<, 
The dissemination and prevalence of the 
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one and the other have been nearly the 
same in every civilized country. Du- 
ring the past century, the two Institu- 
tions have had a more general spread and 
patronage than in any antecedent, equal 
period of time. Within a few years past 
the increase of both has been altogether 
unexampled. In every country, where 
Christianity has had a general preva- 
lence, in the same countries Masonry 
has flourished to a similar extent. 

This parallel, my brethren, t^xhibits a 
few of the more prominent features in 
the progress of Free-M-asonry, fi-om the 
earliest ages to the present time. Al- 
though they are few, yet are they most 
strikingly analogous to the progress of 
Christianity, and, of consequence, justly 
entitled to our serious examination. 

It is believed a glorious millennial pe- 
riod will soon be experienced in the 
churchy and this belief is founded on 
Divine testimony, in view, therefore, 
of the foregoing comparisons, have we 
not the same reasons to believe an era, 
similar in some respects, will soonconi- 
mence in the Masonic world ? It is well 
known that great researches have been 
made, and are still continued with in- 
creasing perseverance, to discover the 
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manifold riches of Divine revelation ; — 
that light increases ; — Christian church- 
es are arising, trimming their lamps, and 
Jmrifying their bodies. This most sure- 
y evidences the approach of the millen* 
mum. 

It is also a fact well known, that great 
researches are making, as respects the 
deep and hidden mysteries of Specula- 
tive Free-Masonry; that light increas- 
es in the Institution ; — the lodges are 
renewing their discipline, and pursuing 
such measures as shall more effectually 
promote the general good of mankind. 
Hence the general Institution is rapid- 
ly increasing in numbers and respecta- 
bility, and patrons are greatly multiplied 
from the most virtuous and respectable 
parts of community. These circumstan- 
ces, collectively considered, surely in- 
dicate something important. But, whatr 
ever may be the final result, we are 
strongly inclined to believe the Institu- 
tfon will continue to rise in the estima*- 
tion of mankind, till it shall eventually 
receive universal approbation from all 
nations. Principles so important in their 
nature, cannot always be overlooked.— 
A society embracing so much historical, 
moral and religioua instruction^ cannot 
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always be disregarded. The time wi]I 
come when man shall be a friend to man ; 
when peace and harmony shall reign; 
when brotherly love sfaali abound, and 
all shall practice what is now taught 
within the Lodge. 



^ 



CHAPTER XVIL • 

Motives^ Persuasives and Inducements to 
maintain the true Dignity of the Ma- 
sonic Character. 

A CHARACTER of celebrity, 
marked with the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of true greatness, forms a mo- 
tive for incitement irresistibly persua- 
sive. Such is the natural propensity in 
man, that he ardently aspires after equal 
or superior fame. The principles of 
imitation are engendered in his nature, 
fostered in his pride, and excited by a 
spirit of emulation. Various are the 
ways and means su2;gested by different 
minds, for the attainment of the same 
desirable end. To each profipssion or 
station in civilized life, is necessarily at- 
tached a corresponding propriety of 
conduct and deportment of manners, in 
some way suited to the sphere in which 
we move, or the station we fill. A cor- 
responding propriety between practice 
and profession, forms thsct consistency in 
character, observable through every 
grade of social intercourse, or civilized 

Kfe. 
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Excellency of character, in ihe view 
of the world, is principally estimated 
from the honorable nature, or religious 
importance of profession, harmonizing 
with a uniform propriety of practice. 
If the employment be of a public na- 
ture, or in any way open to the inspec- 
tion of mankind, a deportment corres- 
ponding thereto, is uniformly expected. 
Such is the propensity of the human 
heart, as to be inclined to censure and 
condemn each devious step, each sem- 
blance of inconsistency when found in 
another. 

Amongst all those numerous associa- 
tions of men, on which the jealous 
and scrutinizing eye of the world has 
been fixed, none is more conspicuous, 
or more narrowly observed, than the 
Masonic. Hence, the more special ne« 
cessity of maintaining such a character, 
and exhibiting such examples, as it may 
be virtuous and praiseworthy in others 
to imitate. 

^ Every member of the institution is, 
by profession, magnanimous, liberal, hu- 
mane, benevolent, and upright. These 
are words of very great latitude and 
high import. To these we add justice, 
integrity of heart, fidelity, sobriety and 
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temperance, prudence and economy, 
friendship and .brotlierly aflcction, with - 
every virtue wliich can adorn human na- 
ture, and constitute all the appendages 
of a finished character^ 

Here is a public profession of the 
highest cast, and demands a correspond- 
ing dignity of deportment in the life 
and conduct of every member of the in- 
stitution. 

Notwithstanding the high import of 
this Masonic profession, yet, it is believ- 
ed, the constituted means to form a cor- 
responding character, are truly ade- 
quate. Long has it been evinced to the 
world, that the most brilliant and over- 
i^helming oratory, even when employed 
in the cause of truths the most weighty 
in themselves, often fades from the mind 
like the fictions of a dream. 

The mind of desultorv man, flying 
from object to object, with the rapidity 
of thought, is never seriously affected, 
except by what does, in some way, en- 
gage the understanding and interest the ' 
feelings. Through this medium lies that 
avenue, which leads directly to the 
heart, and fastens convictions on the con- 
science. 

In Speculative Free-Masonry, pre- 
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cepi and example are most happily de- 
signed to harmonize, -and thereby pre- 
sent the most powerful motives to im- 
press on the mind the sentiments of vir- 
tue, and the precepts of wisdom, with a 
fiivorable prospect of success. 

Hence, the lodge becomes a school 
ft)r improvement, where man is taught 
the duties of life, and the sublime pre- 
cepts of our holy religion. Here the 
candidate is instructed in the numerous 
relative duties of decorum, subordina- 
tion and modesty, kindness, gentleness 
and affability, which can render the pos- 
.^essor amiable and lovely in the eyes of 
the world. Within these walls, impervi- 
ous to the vulgar eye, the mind is nurtur- 
ed in all that soundness of intellect, that 
discreet, engaging deportment, that be- 
nevolence and charity of disposition, 
which constitute the more excellent and 
noble appendages of the human charac- 
lacter. A habitual practice of eve'ry 
commendable virtue, is taught by suita- 
ble and appropriate Masonic emblems, 
Tvitli that gravity and solemnity, which 
comport w ith the nature of the institu- 
tion. 

The maxims of wisdom are gradually 
unfolded, till the whole duty of man is 
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cliearly and persuasively exhibited to 
the mind. By duly improving those 
means, the intellectual faculties may 
receive high improvement, and the man- 
ners those sofb blandishments for social 
intercourse, which give curi-ency and 
importance to character. 

Such, indeed, are the instructive les- 
sons of Speculative Free^Masonry. Not 
only are they in perfect accordance wilh 
the sober dictates of human wisdom and 
prudence, but the sublhne and holy re- 
quisitions of the Prince of Peace. 

An unjustifiable neglect, or obstinate 
refusal to comply with, and improve in- 
structions of this nature, betrays a heart 
wholly inclined to malevolent designs, 
or a judgment fatally misguided. Hence 
we are furnished with the proper means 
of forming a character, as nearly an- 
swerable to oyr public profession, as 
human frailties and imperfections will 
admit. 

Brethren, the more prominent fea- 
tures of a true Masonic character, are 
literally marked with the highest beau- 
ties. They are such as will survive the 
ruins of a perishable world, and shine 
with increasing lustre, when time shall 
have merged in the ocean of eternity. 

16* 
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If such are the excellencies of our in-^ 
stitution, and such Ibe injunctions we, as 
Masons, are under to improve all those 
faculties which Heaven has bestowed to 
render ourselves and others* happy, by 
forming and supporting a ebaracter, 

Eure and blameless, before God and man, 
ow circumspect should we ever be 
found. How scrupulous to maiotaio 
the true dignity of our profession. An 
habitual practice of justice, equity, 
truth, benevolence, charily and sobriety, 
should ever appear conspicuous in our 
lives, shed a lustre on our actions, and 
adorn our public and private walks. 
The whole tenor of life should manifest- 
ly appear to be the fruit of an honesty 
sincere, and upright heart. Each manly 
feeling of the soul should swell with 
those tender emotions of gratitude and 
love, which meet and mingle in kindred 
spirits. Such a life and conduct would 
draw benedictions even from the ada* 
mantine heart. 

Brethren, should you ask for addi- 
tional motives to the performance , of 
those practical duties of Speculative 
Free-Masonry, which involve not only 
the general good, celebrity of the insti- 
tution, but our own happiness, let me 
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point each individual to bis own person* 
al character and fame. Where is th^ 
man so callous to nature's feelings; so 
lost to inbred honor; so indijSerent to 
the attainment of virtuous fame, as not 
to aspire to human excellence? 

The love of personal character is so 
nicely interwoven with the filaments of 
the heart, as usually to fcwm a (iredoni- 
inant nwtive to action, a powerful in- 
centive to glory. It hence becomes a 
noble and high-minded emulation^ for 
the attainment of unusual and exalted 
merit. The agency of this principle is 
confined to no class, either in savage or 
civilized life. It* darts persuasive mo- 
tives for imitation through every mind ; 
and inspires that magnanimity which 
leads to the exercise of those amiable 
charities and virtues of the hearty which 
always characterize the man of real 
worth. Such has been the force of this 
ruling motive,, in every age and every 
country. Multitudes of our ancient 
brethren, stimulated to action through 
the force of this principle, have, by the 
greatness of tb'eir achievements, and 
goodness of their lives, enrolled their 
names on the imperishable records of 
fame^ anjd left an everlasting memorial 
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of tbeir virtue and pre-eminent useful- 
ness. 

Brethren, do we still ask for motiveff, 
in a case involying such high considera* 
tions and desirable consequences ? tbey 
are found in that eternal weight of glo- 
ry, that crown of joy and rejoicing, laid 
up for the faithful in a future world. 
JJerc is an infinite reward — here is that 
ultimate point, to which all othei-s are 
subordinate, and in which all others do 
eTentually centre. A more weighty,, 
and eternally interesting consideration 
does not exist— cannot be presented. 
Yet, astonishing to be told, some few 
of our brethren, not merely in foreign 
countries, but even in these United 
States, with such powerful motives be- 
fore them, and such momentous conse- 
quences staring them in the face, plunge 
headlong into vice, and riot on the pre- 
cipice of their own destruction. Such 
persons, not only violate the very laws 
of nature, but the most solemn injunc- 
tions of Masonry. Having thrown off 
all restraint in view of principle^ char- 
acter or fame, they have plunged them- 
selves into the depths of human* degra- 
dation, and literally pulled down the 
curses of mankind on their heads. To- ' 
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tally regardless of the dietales of wis- 
dom, Iheir temporal enjoy merrts or eter- 
nal happJnes::;, they have awfully apos- 
tatized from their profession, disgraced 
Lheiuselves and their friends, brought 
fnisery on their families, and nierited 
Ihe sovereign contempt of the world. 

"Wretched spectacle of hmnan depra- 
nty ! For a man endo^wed willi reason 
md understanding, privileged with light 
ind information, thu« to debase the dig- 
lity of his nature, and overleap every 
3arrier of human restraint, could not be 
:redited, had we not witnessed the mel- 
incholy truth. What brother does, not 
shrink back in amazement at such a de- 
leterious spectacle ?. Let such apostate 
members (should any be found) make 
>ne deep and solemn pause, even in the 
Tiidst of their unrestrained licentious- 
less. Let it be the awful pause of that 
nind, fixed on future and eternal conse- 
[juences.. Let them remember, "to whom 
nuch is given,, much will" most assured- 
ly " be required." Let them call to mind 
for one moment those precious Masonic 
instructions, which they once received, 
md duly consider the amazing event to 
.vhicb their unrestrained, conduct will 
nfallibly lead. 
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Conscience will not always slumber 
Ere long it will awake in the bosom of 
every apostate, with more awful thun- 
ders, than those which siiook Sinai's 
'Mount. Such are the festering wounds 
of unpityinj^ remorse. Such the stings 
of conscience in tlie breast of him, wbo 
has lon<|>' wandered in the bewilderiug 
mazes of vice, that 

** Should he bestride the swiftest steeds of day. 
Or mount on whirlwinds with unnumbered wings^' 
Still guilt would seize the dastard on his way. 
And conscience dart unutterable slings. 

Hence, no sweet balm from consolation caught. 
In worlds unseen, the guilty soul can find. 
Unless it fly as rapidly from thought. 
And leave both sense and memory behind.** 

Should he look back on his past life, 
keen remorse must seize on every 
thought; if forward, black despair hangs 
on his sight and shrouds hi^ trennbling 
hope in dismal prospects. Not a single 
ray of consolation to cheer the despond- 
ing soul, or ease the pained heart. Who 
then, in the sober exercise of his reason, 
would not avoid the path of vice as the 
bane of his happiness? Who would not 
choose and delight in virtue, as the soul 
of his existence? 
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Be assured the reward is not only in- 
estimable, but commensurate with eter-" 
nity itself. 

The stars shall fade, the sun's broad beams expire, 
Creation sink on nature's funeral p}Te ; 
" But virtue's ^ifts, unfading sliall endure, , 
When skies and stars and 'suns shall be no more. 

"What heaving bosom breathes not forth one ardent sigh. 
To grasp th' immortal prize, and triumph in the joy. 

Brethren, do we not hence discover 
the imperious necessity of plain dealing 
with those who may err from the path 
of duty? A" Mason, above all others, is 
under solemn obligations to be a good 
man, and faithful to his charge. Where, 
I ask, is the advantage, or what the ben- 
efit of uniting with tliis society, if there 
is nothing to be done ? What good can 
result from that capacity of usefulness, 
that wisdom and prudence, which is ne- 
ver exercised ? The fact is, our brethren 
need our advice, counsels, admonitions 
and reproofs ; and we need theirs. We 
are all imperfect, fallible beings, and 
should freely consult each other in all 
ipatters of importance, remembering, 
that "in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety." It is our privilege to 
unbosom our souls to a brother, and his 
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duly to hear an^l ailvise. We feel a 
toiifi'Ieiire in this relation to which the 
\v)ihl is an uKcr stran^tr. 

Are we not also iindor solo-mn obliga- 
ih.rv^ to deal fi:ilhris!ly and alFectionate- 
ly with each other as beloved brethren? 
Aw. \v</not bound, and it may be hoped 
consistently with the feelinfl:s of our 
heart?, to use every wise, prudent and 
fiiendly exertion, to warn a brother of 
approachinj; danger, to reclaim bis wan- 
dering ^teps, if he stray from the path 
of duty ? The best of men are but im- 
perfect, liable at times in sortie evil hour 
to be overtaken in vice. As one error 
often paves tlie way for others more 
dangerous, seasonable and salutary ad- 
vice, given by the liand of an affection- 
ate brother, may be the means of pre- 
venling a once amiable and virtuous 
character from being plunged into vice, 
with all its attendant calamities. No 
satisfactory reason can be assigned, why 
we, as Masons and acting in that charac- 
ter, ought not to aim at the absolute ex- 
tinction of vice and immoraKty ; and 
no substantia] excuse can be urged in 
the neglect of one duty for the accom- 
plishment of this end. Vice necessari- 
jy involves the vicious in difficulties^ de* 
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stroys character and jeputation, and is^ 
the high road to wretchedness and mise- 
ry. Had we rather our Masonic bro- 
ther, when once beginning to stray from 
duty, should be suffered to persist till, 
his ruin is inevitable, than take him by 
the hand in a most friendly and affec- 
tionate manner, and point out his dan- 
ger, and strive by all the means in our: 
power to reclaim hi[n ? Should kind adr: 
monitions be faithfully administered with 
the true spirit of brotherly love and ten- 
derness of affection, we have every rea- 
son to believe, scarcely one instance in 
a thousand would fail of restoring to the 
world a useful citizen, to the lodge a 
grateful brother, and to his family a 
friend indeed. Such affectionate • soli- 
citude in behalf of our brethren, would 
at once seal the lips of slander, check the 
spread of vice, avert the stings of an ac- 
cusing conscience, and save a brother 
from impending ruin. 

Do we fear the giving of offence ? let 
us rather fear to neglect our duty. Do 
we dread our brother's displeasure ? let 
us rather dread an accusing conscience. 
Are we unwilling to interfere, lest his 
feelings should be wounded ? let us ra- 
ther fear to have them wounded whea 

17 
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they can never be healed ; let us rather 
guide his feet to the path of virtuous en- 
joyment, which is substantial, and to that 
happiness, which will be everlasting. — 
Such a course would truly be character- 
istic of Masonic friendship ; such would 
be the dictates of humanity and bene- 
volence, and such, brethren, is our une- 
qui?ocal duty. Would not this be '^ do- 
ing as we would be done by ?" 
^ What brother, now beloved and es- 
teemed by all who know him, happy ajod 
prosperous in all his relations and pur- 
suits, could he foresee himself at some 
future period, ensnared and seduced 
from the path of virtue, and in danger 
of becoming a nuisance to society^ 
would not solemnly engage his brethren 
beforehand, to pursue him, should he 
stray, to the very last extremity, and if 
possible, compel hjm to abandon what e- 
ventually would land him in wretched- 
ness? rio virtuous brother, on the truth 
of this supposition, but with tears in his 
eyes would pledge his friends by the 
most sacred promises to be faithful to 
him. 

The beneficial effects resulting from 
such frankness and affection, would be 
productive of consequences durable as 
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they are important. Instead of produ- 
cing enmity, it would create true love. 
Insteadof alienating the feelings of breth- 
ren, it would warm, cement and barmon^ 
tze. Instead of weakening our social 
bonds, it would make them *^ stronger 
than a threefold cord.,'* Vice would 
stand appalled, and virtue in smiling 
countenance. Such faithfulness would 
add an inextinguishable lustre to the 
Masonic Institution, and secure to pos- 
terity the precious blessings resulting 
frona " precept^ teaching by example^" 

Brethren and Companions, let. it be 
asked with solemn emphasis, what would 
be the probable result, if every worthy 
member, in all our numerous Institu- 
tions, should in* this particular discharge 
bis duty with fidelity I Would it not be 
a glorious fact, that immorality of every 
description would be banished from the 
society, and seldom be chargeable a- 
gainst a single individual? Would not 
the great Institution literally become a 
nursery of piety, its members the pillars 
of state, and the salt of the earth ? Me- 
tliinks, this would indeed be a joyful era.. 

From the experience of ages we are 
taught, that where precept and example^ 
are united in a good cause,, they are at- 
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tended with powerful influence over the 
buman heart. Seldom do they fail of 
controling (he general current of opin- 
ion in society. The principles of imita- 
tion are inherent in our nature, and im- 
perceptibly incline us to imbibe the sen- 
timents, and adopt the habits of those 
we esteem. How exceedingly impor- 
tant then, that every Masonic brother 
embrace those sentiments, exercise that 
friendship, cultivate those habits, and 
maintain that excellence of character, 
which may render it truly virtuous to 
imitate bis examples* 






CHAPTER XVIIE 

An Address to Lodges and Chapters^: ^ 

BBLOYED BRETHREN AND COMPANIONS^ 

THE honorable Institution 
of which you are members, lays claim ta^ 
great merit, as well as high antiquity. 
In every age of the world, and almost 
every country. Masonry has met with 
distinguished patronage. Not only men 
of great intellectual powers and eniinent 
science, but many clothed withibe bigh-- 
est civil authority, have been its hearty 
and zealous advocates. Not a few, also, , 
distinguished f6r their piety and devo- 
tion, whose virtues have adorned their 
age, , and whose names will '■ descend to 
posterity, as the friends and benefactors- 
of mankind; have gone before you in* 
that long trodden path of Masonry. 

Such has been thai illustrious succefi-- 
sion of the guardians of the Institution,, 
whose vigilance and care have been con- 
stantly exercised, in preserving in their ' 
purity, from age to age, those principles 
now committed to youTcharge. Through 
your bands are they to descend tc^ 'sue-- 

17* 
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ceeding generations. How sacred is 
that deposit committed to you, in trust 
for future ages ! 

In Tiew of the origin and true nature 
of the Institution, its high importance to 
the world, the sacred ness of its princi- 
ples, its harmonizing influence, and ibe 
whole excellence of the system, whether 
it be considered in a historical, benevo- 
lent, moral or. religious point, your 
minds must be solemnly affected, and 
your hearts seriously engaged to main- 
tain Ih^ purity of its precepts ; not only 
as a plain and reasonable duty, but as 
examples worthy to be imitated by those 
who shall receive the administration 
from your hands. In view of such high 
responsibility, you cannot be insensible, 
that the greatest caution, wisdom and 
prudence are indispensably necessary, 
as respects the present celebrity, and 
future usefulness of Speculative Free- 
Masonry. Seeing your profession is 
built on a tried foundation, you stand 
solemnly pledged to the world to main- 
tain the cause of truth against all the as- 
saults of vice, or the inroads of error. 
Your several lodges are, or ought to be, 
. 80 many temples of virtue, and schools 
of moral and religious instruction. — 
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Each individual is, or ought to be, a 
iratchful sentinel over the happiness of 
mankind. Ever on the alert to rescue 
injured innocence, or avert impending 
dangers. 

Such, however, is the state of the 
world, and such the unhappy lot of all 
Institutions, that none have been preser- 
ved free from the unhallowed tread of 
unworthy members. Even in thy little 
family, O blessed Immanuel ! was a be- 
traying Judas. Nor is thy sacred ta- 
ble, in this world, always surrounded by 
isanctified hearts. 

Although such is a sore evil, and great- 
ly to be lamented, yet from the nature 
of man, it cannot wholly be prevented in 
our present state. Much, however, may 
be done, to remedy this general evil. 

Let it, therefore, be remembered, and 
written as with sunbeams on the heart 
of every Mason, that the harmony and 
happiness of your assemblies, and your 
true enjoyment as individuals, do not, 
cannot depend on your numbers, but on 
the real intrinsic worth, the virtue, the 
integrity and the moral excellence of 
your members. This is a great point as 
respects the unity and fellowship of Ma- 
sonic brethren. You are, therefore, un- 
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der solemn obligations- to make a fuE- 
and thorough examination, as to the true 
character of those, who present them- 
selves for tlye benefi^ts of your order.— 
Here is a point, never to be left ungual 
ded. All the internal, social .'friendship 
and happiness of your communications, 
vitally depend upon it*. Let the world 
know assuredly, if any individual desires 
admittance to your privileges^ that the 

SQUARE OF: JUSTICE, and the FIiUA9B-LI2^ 

OF RECTITUDE uiu^t fit his character foT 
that important place. Let it be well un- 
derstood, that vice is not to be winked 
at — that the doors of your lodge canne* 
ver be opened for the reception,, eveft 
of a doubtful diaracter — that the sanc- 
tity of the Institution is not to be tram- 
pled under foot by the profane — that the 
precepts of Masonry, present aa insur- 
mountable barrier against every immo- 
ral person. 

Hence, the effect would be of great 
consequence to yourselves, even in a 
private capacity, to the reputation of 
your lodge, as a wise Institution, and tte 
general good of mankind, as a standard 
and rallying point for virtue. The more 
pious and meritorious part of commu- 
nity^ many of whom now stand aloof> 
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would then croud your assemblies. — 
Then might you enjoy more abundant 
social friendship in your stated commu- 
nications, and Ihe world, in view of your 
regular tenets and increasing respecta- 
bility, be more deeply affected with the 
general utility of Masonry. 

Should an unworthy person, however, 
gain admittance within the veils of your 
Sanctorum, remember, something ought 
immediately to be done. Adopt all pro- 
bable and proper means to mend his 
heart, correct his habits, improve his vir- 
tue and establish his good character. 
Pursuade him to practice virtue from 
the love of it. Remember, that not only 
a visible and manifest reformation must 
be effected, but one that is real and gen- 
uine ; such as shall be deemed satisfac- 
tory by every unprejudiced brother. 
But in case of non-compliance, or will- 
ful obstinacy by open violation of Ma- 
sonic principles, such an one must be 
expelled. The purity of the system it* 
self does demand it, and the peace and 
harmony of the Lodge imperiously re- 
quire it. A just and righteous disci- 
pline must be maintained, or the Insti- 
tution necessarily fails of its great ob- 
ject. 
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Those brethren^ who from zmj caiuse 
become immoral and thereby disgrace 
their pi*ofession> are diligent! j and ten- 
derly to be laboured witb> and brought 
to a sense of their duty* But if they 
cannot, and will not be reclaimed, tbe 
sentence of expulsion must be pronourh 
ced* The irreclaimable must be exclu- 
ded, by the fixed laws of the Institution, 
from those precious Masonic privileges, 
peculiar to worthy brethren. A distinc- 
tion must be maintained between Tirtiie 
and vice. Although cases of discipline 
aire always painful, yet this can in no in- 
stance exonerate us from duty. Hence, 
the increasing importance, as before sug- 
gested, to guard the entrance to your 
privileges with the utmost prudence. At 
that pointy you meet with little or no 
difficulty m maintaining yowr purity and 
fellowship. Ko person found unworthy 
of admittance, need fear the loss of pub- 
lic reputation if rejected ; for none, ex- 
cept Masons, are apprised of the fact. 
If rejected, the world will for ever re- 
main ignorant of the case, unless divul- 
ged by the candidate himself. It is a 
maxim universally adopted, to injure no 
man's public or private character. K 
you cannot by the use of means correct 
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his rices and improve bis moral charac- 
ter, do birn no injury. Leave bim, says 
the maxim^ on the same ground you 
found him, and your consciences are 
^iltless. 

In relation to Masonic discipline, we 
all know, that in g^eneral, it is too remiss. 
Members are sometimes suffered to 
transgress and pass with impunity, — 
Each individual excuses himself on the 
ground, that it will be more proper, or 
attended with more salutary consequen- 
ces, for some other brother to enter the 
complaint. In thi$ way, it is sometimes 
finally neglected, so that what was every 
one's duty, is eventually performed by 
uone. 

To remedy this evil, should each 
Chapter and Lodge, by an article in their 
bye-laws, constitute their three first offi- 
cers, ex-officio, a standing commit tee, 
whose duty it should be made, in all ca- 
ses within their knowledge, to take cog- 
nizance of unmasonic conduct, and re- 
port the offenders to their Lodge ; few 
instances would pass unnoticed, and few 
errors uncorrected* The government 
of the Lodge being in the hands of those 
officers, the measure might impose a 
general restraint on vice, and be produc- 
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tive of public as well as private good. 
To promote the happiness and well-be- 
ing of mankind, is the great object of 
Speculative Free-Masonry. Jn carry- 
ing into effect an object of such magni- 
tude, no expedient, wise and prudent in 
its nature, should be left untried. 

Brethren and Companions, in the fore- 
going pages you have seen soma of the 
general outlines of the great body of 
Slasonic system. You have seen how 
numerous, solemn and interesting are 
the considerations involved in our pro- 
fession. And you may easily discover 
from the nature and moral fitness of 
those principles, which constitute the 
foimdation of the Institution, how ines- 
timable is their importance to the world. 
You, as Masons, being well informed, can 
look back and see in bow great a variety 
of instances, the moral state ef the world 
has been benefited by the existence of 
this ancient association. Go on, bretb* 
ren, in the path-way of virtue. "Do 
good, and to communicate forget not." 
" Add to your faith virtue and know- 
ledge and temperance and patience and 
brotherly kindness and charity," till 
your life shall be crowned with substan- 
tial joy, and the saiiles of an approving 
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conscience shed peace in your soul. 
Search deep into those hidden mysteries 
to which your profession leads. Raise 
your admiring views, and look abroad 
in the vast fields of Masonic research^ ' 
Look through the forms of Masonry to 
the substance ; through the symbols con- 
template their high and sacred allusions. 
Think not you understand Speculative 
Free-Masonry, when yon have regularly 
received the degrees. You are then 
just prepared to acquire true know- 
ledge. You are just entering the school 
of moral improvement. Think not, 
when all those useful and interesting lec- 
tures- are thoroughly committed you 
have done. Much, very much, still re- 
mains. Those principles must be ex- 
emplified by a regular life and honest 
deportment. Nor is this the end of your 
duty. You may still look forward in 
boundless prospect. • You may view the 
collective excellences of the whole mo- 
ral system, summarily comprised in the 
body of Speculative Free-Masonry. 
You may dwell on the subject, till over- 
whelmed and lost in admiration. Such 
is the nature of our Institution ; and it is 
hoped every brother will be suitably af- 
fected with those momentous coneidera- 

18 
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tions; that every inenfiber will duly ap» 
preciate his privileges ; that each presi- 
ding officer exhibit a bright exampre of 
all that is praiseworthy, and the whole 
body universally appear to the world, 
Bs a '* spiritual building, in which every 
part being fitly joined together, may 
grow up into a building of God." . 

Finally, brethren, " let us keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace.*' 
** Let us love one another, for love is of 
God.'' 

*' Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity. It is like the precious ointment 
upon the head, which ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron's beard, which went 
down to the skirts of his garments. • As 
the dew of Uermon, and a3 the dew that 
descended upon the mountain of Ziony 
fov'tbere the Lord commanded the bles- 
«i og, even life for evermore/' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I 

Eviden(^$j that Masonry has been the me- 
diuui through which the Pentateuch, or 
Jive Books of Moses, have been Preser-- 
ved to the world. 

A SUBJECT is now to be present- 
ed for consideraltion, which cannot fail 
to engage the attention, and interest the 
feelings of every friend of truth and so- 
ber inquiry. It is, therefore, presumed 
every brother will prepare his mind to 
judge vof such facts, and candidly exam- 
ine such evidence, as may be exhibited. 
It is my design to quote some, of the 
highest authorities to be founds in proof 
of this grand proposition ; viz. that an- 
cient Masonry has been that medium^ 
through which the Pentateuch, or jSve 
books of Moses, have been preserved 
to the world. If this position can be 
supported by argument, and proved to 
the reasonable satisfaction of the judi- 
cious and candid, the result will seal the 
true dignity of our Institution. In view 
of such an important truth, if supported 
by preponderating evidence^ the world 
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would be constrained to acknowledge 
the instrumentality of the Masoiiic In- 
stitution, in a matter deeply involving 
ihe universal good, and general happi- 
ness of the whole human family^ 

A few preliminary remarks are neces- 
sary, to prepare the way, and lead our 
minds to a natural introduction of this 
subject* 

When God separated Abr^fm, the He- 
brew, from his country and kindred, he 
had a fixed and unalterable purpose, e- 
ventually, to make the greatest displays 
of the infinite excellence of his .own 
character. Hence, the posterity of this 
man were chosen, to be the active instru- 
ments under Providence, of introducing 
and perpetuatingthe greatest subordinate 
good in the moral system. This is a 
plain truth, clearly and fully attested by 
incontrovertible facts, in connexion with 
divine testimony. 

By those early communications, made 
to Abram and his descendants, God ma- 
nifested his immutable designs to pre- 
serve the Hebrew nation as his covenant 
people, and through them to magnify 
the riches of his goodness, by unfolding, 
and carrying into effect, his infinite plan 
ef grace and salvation. Numerous 
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were the intermediate steps, to the ac- 
compIisbmeDt of this great and impor- 
tant end. 

The land of Canaan wasi> therefore^ 
given to Abrara by promise^ and fixed 
as the theatre of divine exhibition. Ma- 
ny ages, however, must intervene ; du- 
ring which, Jacob and his sons should 
remain under Egyptian bondage. When 
the time of their servitude was about to 
expire, it became necessary, in the chain 
of events, that God should raise up a 
deliverer for his chosen people. Moses,, 
the man-child, who had been preserved 
in an ark of bulrushes, and instructed 
in all the wisdom of Egypt, received 
this high mission. Under the guidance 
of a special Providence, he delivered hi» 
nation, and led that holy enterprise, 
which was made to issue in the introduc- 
tion and promulgation of the greatest 
manifestations of goodness, and display s^ 
of mercy, our world has ever witnessed- 

Moses, in executing his mission, con- 
ducted the Hebrews to the mount of 
God. There he received the decalogue 
on tables of stone, written by the finger 
of Jehovah, and delivered amidst thun- 
derings and lightnings and trembling. 

elements* Moses was here commanded 

18* 
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to prepare an ark, consecrated and set 
apart, as the sacred depository for the laws 
of God, the history of the ante-deluvian 
world, the revelations of grace, and the 
records of his nation. Thus far was the 
way prepared for God himself to com- 
municate, and Moses to record, those 
great and sublime events, which none 
could dictate but that Being who inhab- 
its Eternity. Under divine superinten- 
dance, therefore, Moses began bis histo- 
ry with the morning of time, when, from 
the energizing voice of Omnipotence, 
worlds, and systems of worlds, rose into 
being. This was a most signal display 
of the majesty and power of Essential 
Divinity, at which " the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy." From these writings 
we derive all our knowledge of what 
transpired '' ere time began, or nature 
received her birth." 

The book of Genesis then, is the first, 
and only authentic history extant^ of all 
those events, which pertain to the natu- 
ral and moral world, for a period of two 
thousand three hundred and sixty-nine 
years. To say the least, this is a histo- 
ry ^bove all others, rich in the most in- 
teresting matter, grand and sublime in 
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description, and actually constitutes the 
first link in the great chain of divine 
operation. 

The book of Exodus continues the 
history from Genesis, one hundred and 
forty-five years, until the building of the 
tabernacle, and records many superna- 
tural displays of the power of God, be- 
fore an admiring world- 
Leviticus contains the laws of the 
Jewish priesthood, with numerous typi- 
cal services and offerings, pointing out 
the way in which atonement for sin 
should be made. 

The book of Numbers continues the 
history from Exodus, thirty-nine years. 
Deuteronomy is principally a recapi- 
tulation of those laws and institutes be- 
fore delivered, to impress them on the 
minds of that people, and solemnly en- 
gage them to walk in all the statutes and 
ordinances of God blameless. 

This was the last of the five books of 
Moses, comprising an account of divine 
operations in the natural and moral 
world, for more than two thousand five 
hundred years- The subject matter of 
these writings, collectively considered, 
shows the necessity, and lays the proper 
foundation for the whole canon of 
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scripture. Hence, we" may at once 
discover their inestimable value, not 
merely in a historical view, but with a 
more special reference to the general 
good of the moral world. The vast im- 
portance, therefore, of having these 
writings carefully preserved, never can 
be fully appreciated. 

The way is now prepared to introduce 
the faithful testimony of scripture, as ta 
the writing, and plan of deposit, of this 
part of sacred history. 

Thus saith inspiration : " When Mo- 
ses had made an end of writing all these 
words in a book, till they were finished, 
he commanded the Levites, who bear 
the ark of the covenant, to take thiiS book 
of the law, and put it in the side of the 
ark." From this quotation we learn the 
time wheUy and the place where, this sa- 
cred deposit was made. The expositioo, 
however, of that clause, " put it in the 
side of the ark,'* has been controverted. 
Yet it must evidently be construed iii 
one of two ways. Either that the depo- 
sit actually was made rvithin the ark, or 
in some place, so closely attached to the 
side, as, in common acceptation, to be 
identified with the inward apartment*. 



I 
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That the two tables of stone, deliver- 
ed to Moses at Horeb, were wiihin the 
ark, at the dedication of the temple, we 
have tlie positive testimony of inspira- 
tion. ■ But, as to the book of tl>e law, we 
have not the same explicit proof. Some 
expositors give their opinion that it was 
laid uj), and kept mlhiriy and others, at 
the 5/rfc of the ark. On this point we 
may introduce the testimony of the Rab- 
binical fathers.'^ They inform us, that 
* Solomon durst not make a new ark, 
ivhich was the only thing that prince did 
lot imitate, and make more glorious ; 
3Ut this, he dared not to open, or to 
PAKE OUT the book of the law, and put 
t IN an ark of his own making.^' This 
quotation is directly in point, and enti- 
led to more weight, a^ coming from the 
incient fathers in Israel. In support of 
he same opinion, we can add the uni- 
brm practice of the Jews, since the days 
)f Ezra* V 

It is well known from history that Ez- 
a did place the books of Moses nilhin 
he ark, after the completion and dedi- 
cation of the second temple ; and the 
ame practice has uniformly prevailed 

* Origines Uebracae, vol. 2, pnjfc 350. 
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in all the synagogues of that nation down 
to the present day. 

It is, therefore, thonght these consi- 
derations ought to govern our belief on 
this subject. Hence, we shall concludei 
tliiU the books of Moses were designed, 
if not actually kept w^ithin the ark, as 
the appointed p.^a<-e of deposit. This 
point, however, is not material in our 
present discussion, so Jong as it is evi- 
dently intended, the ark and the lavr 
should remain together. 

From tl)is view of the subject, there- 
fore, we may safely conclude three points 
will readily be admitted; that the writ- 
ings of Moses constituted the original 
copy of the pentateuch ;•— ftt'/Atn, or at 
the side of the ark, the appointed place 
in whicbthey should be kept; — ^and, in 
obedience to Divine command, that they 
were here deposited, fourteen hundred 
and fifty-one years before Christ. These 
are facts, sufficiently established from 
the plain and positive testimony of scrip- 
ture. 

The way is now prepared to trj^ce the 
history of this book of the law, and the 
ark of the covenant. Wherever we -find 
the ark stationary, we shall consider the 
laws of Moses laid up within^ or hy its 
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side. No doubt the one, in some way, 
contained the other, during the journey- 
ings of Israel in the wilderness. 

After the conquest of Canaan, the ark 
was placed in the tabernacle, at Shiloh, 
where it remained between three and four 
hundred years. 

In the days of Eli, it 'was carried to the 
field of battle, where it fell into the hands 
of 'the enemy, but was afterwards re- 
turned, and placed in the house of Abi- 
nadab, at Gibeah. — Here- it remained 
between fifty and ninety years, whence, 
in the time of David, it was removed to 
the house of Obed-Edom, and soon after 
to Jerusalem. About forty years from 
that time, Solomon caused it to be depo- 
sited by the priests, in solemn form, with- 
in the most holy place in the temple. — 
Hence, from the time the laws of Mo- 
ses were delivered id the Levites, until 
the ark, which is supposed to accompa- 
ny or contain them, was placed in the 
temple of Solomon, it was four hundred 
artd forty-seven years. And it appears 
there is no evidence to disprove that both 
were at the same time deposited, and 
both remained in the most holy place, 
except when read to the people, for a- 
bout three hundred years, until the reign 
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of Manasseb^ or Amon, his son, making 
the whole period, from Moses, seven 
hundred and forty-seven years. 

Brown, Scott and other expositors, 
give it as their opinion, that during the 
reign of Manasseh, or about that time, 
some zealous priest removed the book of 
the law from its accustomed place, to se- 
cure it from that wicked and idolatrous 
prince. However this may have been, 
it is abundantly 'evident those sacred 
writings were unknown to the Jewish 
nation from that time until the reignof Jo- 
siah, six hundred and forty one years be- 
fore Christ. Josiah was a pious prince, 
and abhorred the idolatry of his fathers. 
He therefore gave orders to cleanse and 
repair the temple, and re-establish the true 
worship of the God of Israel. In execu- 
ting these orders, Hilkiah, the high priest, 
found the book of the law, and deliver- 
ed it to Shaphan the scribe, who read it 
before the king. 

In Scott's exposition of this text, he 
gays, "the book which Hilkiah found 
seems to have been the original book of 
the law, DEPOSITED BY Moses at the side 
of the ark.'' From the writings of Jo- 
sephua we derive the same testimony } — 
while the ancient rabbins unequivocally 
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«iBrm, " that it was the very copy itself 
that Moses wrote with his own hand.'* 
In addition to this testimony, we only 
add, that in Chronicles it is expressly 
called "THE book of the law of the Lord, 
given by Moses*" 

Hence it is thought no reasonable doubt 
can remain that this was the identical co* 
py delivered to the Levites, who bear 
the ark. 

The next point, in order, is to shew 
negatively, that no other entire copy ex- 
isted in the days of Josiah, about fifty 
years before the destruction of the tem- 
ple. In relation to this particular, we 
have the result of the most profqund and 
indefatigable researches of the learned 
world. On the one band, infidel writers 
have labored to show that this book, 
found by Hilkiah, was the only entire 
copy, claiming divine authority, that it 
might not be the original, if such ever 
existed, but a mere fabrication, and, 
therefore, unworthy our religious con- 
fidence. 

On the other hand. Christian writers, 
with their utmost research and investiga- 
tion of this subject, have not been able 
to show, by satisfactory proof, the exist* 
ence of any other mtire copy, and on 

19 
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that account have been obliged to estab- 
lish the authenticity of this book, by 
quotations found in other scriptures, giv- 
en by inspired penmen. If, therefore, 
neither tlie affirmative nor negative of 
this question can be made to appear by 
positive proof, our. belief must rest on 
such circumstantial evidence as may a- 
rise from other known collateral facts. 

That many extracts, made by the 
priests and Levites, and perhaps by some 
of the more pious kings, were preser- 
ved, there can be no doubt ; but that more 
than one entire copy existed in the days 
of Josiah, is what never has, and proba- 
bly never can be certainly proved. 

Although the kings of Israel were 
commanded to transcribe the law for 
themselves, yet it can neither be deter- 
mined from scripture or history that a- 
ny of them strictly compliedwith that 
command. On this point, Mr. Scott gives 
his opinion in the following words: — "If 
the kings of Judah had observed the rule 
of transcribing the law with their own 
hands, very salutary effects might have 
been produced, but it seems," says he, 
« to have been entirely neglected." And 
he adds, " Josiah certainly acted like a 
man who never had seen the law before, 
And this, most likely was the case." 
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I 

Such, then, is the opinion of that pi- 
ous, learned and able expositor, which, 
on Ihe point before us, is entitled (oinuch 
weight. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
that the king of Jerusalem should com- 
mence such a thorough reformation, and 
continue it so zealously for the space of 
eleven years, both in his own kingdom, 
and that of Israel also, not only causing 
the cities and villages, but even the pri- 
vate dwellings of the people to be care- 
fully examined, which we know was the 
fact, without finding other books of the 
law, if they existed. 

But there is another strong circum- 
stance found in the second book of Kings: 
" And Josiah sent, and they gathered un- 
to him all the elders of Judah and Jeru- 
salem. And the king went up into the 
house of the Lord, and all the men, of 
Judah, and all the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem with him, and the priests and the 
prophets, and all the people, both small 
and great, and he read in their ears all 
the words of the book of the covenant, 
which was found in the house of the 
]jord. — And the king stood by a pillar, 
and made a covenant before the Lord. — 
And all the people stood to the cove- 
nant.'* Hence^ from the very nature of 
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this transaction, from the assembly be- 
ing composed of aix the elders and pro- 
phets and priests, as well as the common 
people, both small and great ; from the 
unusual surprise of the king himself, on 
the discovery of the law, and from the 
silence of scripture, we have just reasons 
to conclude no other entire copy then 
existed, or was known amongst all that 
vast multitude. 

The next point, is to show that those 
writings, found by Hilkiah, were in some 
way providentially secured, both from 
the idolatrous rage of Josiab's succes*- 
sors, and that general destruction brought 
on the city and temple by the Chaldeans* 

After the temple had undergone all 
necessary repairs, the scriptures inform 
us that '^ Josiah commanded the Levites 
to put the holy ark in the house which 
Solomon, the son of David, king of Is-^ 
rael did build." In this transaction, no 
mention is made of the book of the law; 
and the reason is perfectly obvious. — 
The ark was the known and long estab- 
lished depository for those writings, ac- 
cording to a Divine command ; hence we 
should naturally conclude the one was 
deposited when the other was restored 
to its accustomed place* This opinion 
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isgreatly strengthened by that zeal whicb 
Josiah manifested in every respect, both 
UteraUy and conscientiously to comply 
with the laws of Moses, not only as a 
reasonable duty, but,, if possible, to a- 
vert impending judgments. If, therefore, 
he hiad any knowledge of that express 
command, recorded in the book of Le- 
viticus, we can have no good reasons to 
doubt his strict and literal compliance. 
However the fact may have been, it is 
certain there is nothing to disprove such 
a conclusion, or weaken a rational be* 
lief of its truth. 'Hence, it is thought^ 
we may justly conchide when Josiah re- 
placed the ark, he caused the book of 
ibe law to be deposited, as Moses had 
directed. 

From this time, the book of the law 
18 not again mentioned, until the days 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, a period of about 
one hundred and eighty years. Differ- 
ent opinions have been entertained by 
the learned. In every age, how tl|at part 
of revelation escaped the general de- 
struction, which befel Jerusalem, and 
where it remained during the captivity. 
This becomes an inquiry, therefore, of: 
(he utmost importance. 

19* 
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After the restoration of the Jews, from 
the Babylonish captivity, we learn from 
the writings of Ezra and Nehemiah,tbat 
the laws of Moses were, for eight days, 
publicly read and expounded to the peo-* 
pie. It hence appears absolutely cer« 
tain, these writings were, in some way, 
safely preserved, from the time of Josiab 
till the days of Ezra. If so, it must have 
been according to some one of the fol^ 
lowing suppositions : — 1. They were ei- 
ther publicly, or privately, seized, re- 
tained and preserved, by some person, 
or persons, of the Jewish nation : Or, 
2. They were taken by the Chaldeans, 
and, with other spoils, carried to Baby- 
lon, and afterwards returned to Ezra, or 
some of his companions : Or, 3. They 
perished in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and Ezra was enabled to write them 
again, letter for letter, and word for 
word : Or, 4, They were thoroughly 
concealed by Josiab, or by others, at 
some time previous to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and afterwards discover- 
ed and brought to light. Beside these, 
it is thought, there is no other possible 
way in which they could have been pre- 
served to the world. As to the first sup- 
position^ the truth of it is wholly impro- 
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bable, since all the priests were put to 
death, except Josedek, and be was car- 
ried bound to Babylon, and all the prin- 
cipal men of Judah were taken, and 
brought to Riblah, and slain before the' 
king. The city of Jerusalem was laid 
iti ruins, its inhabitants carried captive 
to Babylon, and none were left " but the 
poor of the land, to be rine-dressera 
and husbandmen." As to the second 
aD^I third suppositions, it never has been 
pretended by those who have examined 
this subject, that the Chaldeans either 
took or destroyed the book of the law, 
or that Ezra wrote it from memory, or 
by inspiration. All those spoils taken 
from the temple, are carefully numera- 
ted in scripture, and the same were re- 
numerated, when returned to the Jews. 
Josephus, also, gives a minute relation 
to the same effect. It is, therefore, not 
in the least degree probable, that the 
books of Moses were carried to Baby- 
lon, since neither the scriptures, nor the 
writings of Josephus or any other re- 
cord of antiquity, afford the least sha- 
dow of evidence that they were. Hence, 
we are constrained to believe the fourth 
supposition ig, substantially, true : viz. 
That the book of the law was thorough- 
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ly concealed, and lay buried beneath tbe- 
niins of the city, during the captivity .^ 
This supposition receives strong sup- 
port^ from several important eonsidera- 
tions. 

We can have no doubt that the ark 
of the covenant, and the book of the 
law, were mthin the confines of the city^ 
when the siege of Jerusalem commen- 
ced. The temple and city were plunder- 
ed and burnt, and all their magnificence 
laid in ruins. It is, therefore, exceed- 
ingly difiicult, aside from special. Di- 
vine agency, to account for the escape 
and preservation of this book, on any 
other ground than that of a thorough 
concealment. In support of this opi- 
nion, we can adduce the positive testi- 
mony of the Jewish Rabbins. By ex- 
amining the , history of the Jewish re- 
public,"^ we find that all tfiose ancient 
fathers agreed as to the fact, that the 
book of the law was concealed. Some 
say, this was done by the prophet Jere- 
miah ; but othersj and by far the most 
numerous class, give their opinion in 
the following remarkable words : " That 
king Josiah, being foretold by Huldab 
the prophetess, that the temple would 

^ Origines Hebraeae, roL 1, page 399. 
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be destroyed soon after his death, cau- 
sed the ARK to be put in a vault, under 
ground, which Solomon, foreseeing this 
destruction, had ordered to be built on 
purpose for the preserving of it." 

No mention is made of the book of 
the law in this quotation, for the same 
reasons already assigned ; and because 
the Rabbins speak of the ark, as con- 
taining the law ; but more especially so 
in this instance, for the whole scope of 
their reasoning is to show in what man- 
ner the laws of Moses were safely pre* 
served. On the score of reason, also, 
no person, of common discernment, 
Would suppose the Jews would have the 
precaution to conceal the less impor- 
tant of those two articles, and leave the 
more valuable and precious entirely at 
the mercy of the enemy, or in danger 
of perishing in the ruins of the city. 

Such then, are some of the existing 
evidences, that the ark and the law were 
both concealed. If, therefore, these 
considerations prove any thing, they 
prove the very fact. Hence, it is thought, 
we may safely conclude, in view of sub- 
stantial reasons, that the books of Moses 
were preserved from the general destruc-* 
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tion which befel Jerusalem, by a tho- 
rough concealment. 

It now remains, that we inquire when, 
and by whom, the book of the law was 
found, and restored to the world. 

As no mention is made in scripture 
or history, of these writings, from the 
days of Josiah, until the time of Ezra, 
we are strongly induced to believe, they 
were unknown, during the captivity, and 
were actually found, at the time when 
the city and temple were rebuilt. When 
those spacious ruins were overhauled, 
that Providence, which could direct their 
concealment and preservation, could, al- 
so, direct their discovery and restora- 
tion. Such we, as Royal Arch Masons, 
are taught to believe was the fact. We 
have a tradition, descending from time 
immemorial, involving certain facts, un- 
known to the world, that the sacred ark, 
together with the book of the law, was 
removed from the most holy place, un- 
der Masonic direction, and so deposited, 
as to escape that overwhelming destruc- 
tion, which swept the whole land of Ju- 
dea. From this tradition we learn where, 
and under what circumstances, the book 
of the law was found. The very name 
of Royal Arch, has a significant alia- 
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sion, well understood by every brother 
of that degree. The very foundation 
of that degree rests on this fact. As 
Hoyal Arch Masons, therefore, we en- 
tertain no doubt, this important discove- 
ry was made, during the building of the 
second temple, by Zerubbabel and his 
companions. Directed by a special 
Providence, they are said to have found 
this treasure, with Masonic inscriptions, 
in the very place where it had been de- 
posited by their ancient brethren, to 
prevent its destruction by the Chaldeans. 
This tradition, therefore must have been 
founded on the fact of the concealment 
and discovery of the book of the law, or 
basely fabricated and introduced, at 
some period subsequent to the restora- 
tion of the Jews. But its origin never 
has, or can be traced to any subsequent 
period, and no important object could, 
thereby have been effected. The same 
tradition, in substance, has existed a- 
mongst all Royal Arch Masons, in eve- 
ry age and every country. Who, then, 
could suppose any body of men, of dif- 
ferent languages, inhabiting countries so 
remote, should all combine to admit and 
perpetuate a falsehood ! Were it a mere 
fabrication, it miist^ of necessity, have 
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been detected as such, in the very first 
instance, and consequently discarded, 
and could in no shape have been im- 
posed on the body of the Institution. 
But the Masonic evidence of truth, 
contained in this tradition, is so strong 
and conclusive in the view of Royal 
Arch Masons, they are seldom inclined 
to indulge a doubt, that such was the 
facU as to the concealment, preservation 
and discovery of the book of the law. 

Nothing, therefore, remains but to 
show through whose hands fve have re- 
ceived the five books of Moses. On this 
point authorities might be multiplied; 
but as there is little doubt that Ezra is 
entitled to this honor, we shall only 
quote such authority as may prove that 
he held the original, as well as the onlj 
copy extant, after the return of the J e ws» 

In the days of Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, a jschism was produced, which 
terminated in the establishment of two 
governments, the one of Judah, and the 
other of Israel. Pertaining to the lat- 
ter, was the city of Samaria; whence the 
San»ritan. In process of time a temple 
was erected on mount Gerizim, and re- 
ligious services instituted. Hence arose 
a contentioa relative to the ortgixial ma- 
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nuscript of Ihe laws of Moses. The Sa- 
maritans, from resentment, and perhaps 
envious motives against the Jews, at- 
templed to maintain that Ezra copied his 
book of the law from their manuscript, 
which was said to be the original. 

Father Simon, a very just and able 
critic on the Old Testament, has clearly 
decided this point. After thoroughly, 
and very candidly examining all the e- 
vidences in relation to this matter, he de- 
cides, in view of substantial reasons, that 
the Samaritan was not the original, but a 
mere transcript made from Ezra's copy. 
And he further, adds, that Ezra was, 
in bis opinion, possessed of the origi- 
nal manuscript, as given by Moses. It 
would hence seem abundantly evident, 
both from the testimony of father Si- 
mon, and from the origin and' nature of 
this dispute, that the Jews, as well as the 
Samaritans, virtually admitted the ex- 
istence of only one copy, at, or soon af- 
ter, the time Ezra arrived at Jerusalem* 
All expositors agree in this point, that 
the pentateuch, now in our possession, 
was received through the hands of Ezra, 
and is the true and genuine copy of the 
laws of Moses* 

20 
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Hence, from those three considera- 
:tions above mentioned, we have strong 
evidence, if not abundant proof, that 
Ezra had the original manuscript. If 
so, have we not substantially the same 
evidence, that this manuscript was se- 
cured and preserved, through the instru- 
mentality of our ancient brethren ? 

As to the Masonic character ^f Ze- 
Tubbabel, Ezra and their companions, 
little need be said. It is evident, they, 
as well as many others of that nation, 
were skilled in geometry and archilec- 
tiire, which were, synonymous with an- 
cient Masonry. 

Authentic histories of that people in- 
form us, "the public structures amongst 
the Hebrews, if we consider, either the 
magnificeqce of the temple, or the state- 
liness of their buildings' in Jerusalem 
and other cities, are undeniable testimo- 
nies of their skill in architecture, above 
other nations." No doubt, Solomon per- 
fected those principles, and fully exem- 
plified their proper application, in the 
symmetry, beauty and grandeur of the 
temple. The same geometrical or Ma- 
sonic knowledge was perpetuated, as ap- 
pears from history, till the days of He- 
rod, who in repairing the temple, "em- 
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ployed ten thousand artificers to fit all 
things for the fabrick, and a thousand 
priests, skilful in all parts of architec- 
ture, to supervise and direct the whole."^ 

It hence appears, the Jewish priests 
were considered theinostemincntly qual- 
ified, from their knowledge and skill in 
ancient Masonic principles, to superin- 
tend and direct the operative concerns 
of the Institution. 

The fact is, however, admitted by all 
who have- duly examined' this subject, 
that Solomon was a Mason ; and his Ma- 
sonic character is justly inferred from 
bis building the temple. The scripture 
account of the different orders of work- 
men, engaged in that great and splendid 
undertaking, afford something more than 
presumptive evidence, of the existence 
of a regularly organized body. That 
such was the fact, fe\f^ who are not Ma- 
sons are inclined to disbelieve. When, 
therefore, it was understood, that a Man,, 
endowed with such distinguished attain- 
ments, stood at the head of the associa- 
tion, both the founder and the patron^ 
who could doubt the general celebrity 
of the Institution, or rapid increase of 
its members ? 

* Bebrew Republic^ toI 2» page 413. 
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Our own experience and observation 
teach us, there is a natural propensity in 
man to associate. Whenever, therefore, 
nssociations are formed on such princi- 
ples, as, are congenial to the heart, and 
accord with the sober dictates of wis- 
dom and prudence, such associations be- 
come lasting, and nothing but a disso- 
Itition of the kindred ties of nature, and 
the sympathies of the heart, can sunder 
those strong bands of union, or destroy 
the social compact. 

Judging from human natnre in every 
state of society, and under every degree 
of refinement, we find there is a vibra- 
ting cord in human composition, capable 
of binding heart to heart, which is nei- 
ther relaxed by time, nor weakened by 
revolutions of kingdoms, or fall of em- 
pires. ■ 

Such, it must ne admitted, is the na- 
ture, and such the heart-uniting influ- 
ence of Masonic principles, or its mem- 
bers never could have braved the strong 
prejudices of mankind, and maintained 
the Institution, amidst the commotions 
find revolutions of the world. 

It would hence appear, aside from ev- 
ery olher consideration, that an organ- 
ized society, formed under such favora- 
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ble circumstances, as those which at- 
tended the building of the first temple, 
combining interests dear to individuals, 
and involving the general good of- man- 
kind, could not fail to excite the atten- 
tion, and draw to its bosom the most va*- 
luable part of community.' 

Such are the natural conclusions, drawn 
from the state of things during the build- 
ing of the temple, and from the pronen- - 
sitiesof the human hearty to unite io^so- 
cial compact. 

Hence, if this society was formed; and 
the first temple built under Masonic di- 
rection, which has seldom been ques- 
tioned by the learned, we may safely 
infer the regular maintainance of that 
order, through each succeeding period 
of time. The building of the second 
temple, therefore, would be considered' 
as a right of prerogative, sufficiently con- 
firmed by those powers and privileges, 
delegated by, and descending from Sol- 
omon, as the instrument of Providence- 
in that great and glorious work.^ As 
Solomon combined every virtue arising 
from piety and wisdom, and was, at the ' 
same time, clothed with the highest tem- 
poral dignity, no one could think him* 
• unworthy of imitation in bis Masooio' 

20=* 
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life and character. It is, therefore, pre- 
sumed, such dignity and patronage could 
not fail to unite and engage the priests 
and prophets and elders, and all the prin- 
cipal men in that nation, to support and 
perpetuate the order and principles of 
ancient Masonry. 

As Masons, however, we need not re- 
sort to a train of circumstances in sup- 
port of the Masonic character of those 
coii^erned in the repairs of Jerusalem, 
and the erection of the second temple. 
The evidence of those facts, is clear and 
conclusive to those admitted within the 
veil. On that ground, we are convinced 
the high priest, from the nature of bis 
office, stood at the bead of the Masonic 
department. It beqce follows, that the 
whole superintendence of each temple, 
with all its services, furniture and ap- 
pendages, being under the control of 
the high priest, was virtually under Ma- 
sonic direction, and whatever of the sa- 
cred treasures escaped destruction must 
have been deposited in the secret ar- 
chives of the Institution, and thus safe- 
ly preserved to the world. 

Brethren, what conclusion ought we 
to form, in view of all which has been 
exhibited on thiis interesting subject? 
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We know, most assuredly, from Divine 
testimony, that the ark was prepared, 
and the book of the law deposited there- 
in, fourteen hundred and fifty-one year» 
before Christ ; and that no other fixed 

glace was known for more than, eight 
undred and sixty years: — That in the 
reign of Manasseh, or Amon, this book 
yraa removed from its accustomed place, 
and safely deposited, where it lay con- 
cealed till the time of Josiah, when it 
was found, and publicly read to the peo- 
ple : — That it never has, and probably 
never can be proved, any other entire 
copy then existed, or was then made : — 
That Josiah ordered the' ark to be re- 
placed, " in the house which Solomon 
did build ;" and from that time, no men- 
tion is made of the book of the law, un- 
til the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, a 
period of one hundred and twenty, or 
perhaps one hundred and eighty years. 
When Ezra returned from Babylon, 
he zealously engaged with his country- 
men in the general concerns of the na- 
tion, but soon retired from public view, 
and remained unnoticed, for about thir- 
teen years, after which, he again came 
forward, and for the first time after the 
captivity, mention is made of the read* 
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ing, and expounding the laws of Moses. 
Kxpositors agree in Ifie opinion, that 
Ezra was then employed in studying the 
law, and transcribing, and arranging the 
writings of the prophets. 

The fact is beyond all question, that 
the book of the law was not publicly 
known, or publicly read, during the cap- 
tivity ; and the evidences are strong, if 
not conclusive, that it lay beneath the 
ruins of the city. The ancient Rabbins 
affirm, that Josiah caused it to be pla- 
ced in a vault, expressly prepared for 
that puipose. Masonic traditions sup- 
port the same opinion, but add the pro- 
%'idential discovery of the law, on re- 
moving thlB ruins of the temple. The 
Rabbins speak of its concealment as a 
matter of unquestioned fact, and ascribe 
its discovery to Ezra, who on that ac- 
count, is styled, " the second Moses, the 
restorer of their law/* Masonic tradi- 
tion coincides with the same sentiment, 
but ascribes the discovery to Zerubba- 
bel, in connexion with bis associated 
companions. 

Such, therefore, are the facts, such 
the evidence, and such the corrobora- 
ting circumstances, in support of our 
first proposition^ that Masoiiry has been 
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medium, through which the penta- 
b, or five books of Moses, have been 
3rved to the world, 
these considerations are entitled to 
weight, they go very far in point of 
lute proof. How important then 
it render ancient Masonry! To 
3 of my brethren who are Royal 
1 Masons, nothing further need be 
d. It is confidently believed, from 
^ery nature of this degree, you can 
rtain no doubt of the truth of what 
erein taught. How deeply intep- 
g, therefore, does this subject ap- 

• 

the foregoing conclusions are just- 
:awn from fact and evidence, what 
IS of gratitude has ancient Masonry 
le whole christian world, as the an- 
>f mercy, in protecting the revela- 
of grace ! 

)mpanions, how shall we express 
Dwn gratitude, that the infinite God 
Id fix on our Institution, as the hand- 
I of his providence, in safely watch- 
3ver, and preserving to the world 
invaluable treasure? Shall we not, 
by be constrained to admire the 
)s of bis goodness and mercy, to 
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live more and more to the honor and 
glory of his name, wisely to improve his 
sacred word, and thereby, be preparioja; 
ourselves for those sublime entertain- 
ments of his holy and heavenly king- 
dom i 



CHAPTER XX. 

vtraets front the Valedictory to the 
Grar.d Chapter. 

ED OOKPAKIONS OF THIS GJU}^) OHAPE&Bi 

IN closing that duty you hare 
I pleased to assign me, I feel it a 
ilege to unbosom ray feelings, and 
•ess you in that language, which at 

can give but a faint idea of the e- 
ions of the heart. Here has been my 
red seat for many years past, the 
embrance of which can never be e- 
d from the mind. Under the fos- 
ig care of many worthy and beloved 
ipanions, whom I now behold, this 
nd Chapter has advanced to its pre- 

state of celebrity. It is now justly 
sidered the most respectable, both in 
it of number and weight of charac- 

of any within these United States. 
J fruits hence arising are abundantly 
lifest. Chapters and Mark Lodges 
e been multiplied in every section of 

state, with a general prevalence of 
5onic principles. Men high in civil 
lority, of literary fame and hopeful 
y, have come forward, and given the 
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weight of their character to Masonic 
preponderance. Fathers and brethren, 
these are the fruits of your labors. On 
you the genius of Masonry has fixed her' 
eye and cast her mantle, as the virtuous 
patrons of her Order and the guardians 
of her Institutions, Great and respon- 
sible is your trust, high and imperious 
your duties. You, as honorary mem- 
bers, or the presiding officers m your 
several departments, constitute this su- 
perintending Grand Chapter. In this 
character you regulate the great body 
of Masons in the higher degrees, through 
this state. Your wisdom and prudence 
have been abundantly manifested, as ap- 
pears from the present flourishing state 
of Masonry within your jurisdictions.— 
You also, are the governing officers in 
your respective lodges and chapters.— 
To you, therefore, the members of our 
general brotherhood look for precept 
and example. In a very special manner 
are you distinguished in the affecticfjis 
of your brethren. Being thus promo- 
ted, it is your prerogative to govern, and 
theirs to obey. It is presumed, there- 
fore, your examples have been, and ev- 
er will be, such as may with safety be 
imitated. In every point of view, your 
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l?elatiohs are exceedingly interesting, 
and will be attended with important, as 
well as lasting consequences. 

* By your special request, I bai^e been 
called repeatedly to address you on the 
subject of Speculative Masonry, These 
calls have been promptly obeyed,though 
the duty has been but imperfectly dis- 
charged. The time has arrived, in which 
I contemplate, in this relation, bidding 
you an affectionate farewell. Not, how- 
ever, without expressing the utmost gra- 
titude for those distinguishinor tokens of 
■your love and esteem, so kindly and af- 
fectionately bestowed. Not without the 
most sincere acknowledgment of those 
obligations, I am bound for ever to keep 
in remembrance. I can never express 
the emotions of the heart, in view of that 
ftiendship, so long continued, and so in- 
timately and cordially maintained.-— 
These walls can witness our mutual 
pledges of love and affection. Here 
have we assembled as a band of breth^- 
ren. Here have we taken sweet council 
together. Here have we sat, and equal- 
ly admired the wisdom and prudence of 
that EXCELLENT COMPANION.'^. 

4 The most excellent Ezra Amet, Grand High Priest. 

21 
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Dear brother, your name and your mem- 
ory will live in every heart, and be em- 
balmed in the bosoms of Masons yet un- 
born. We do appreciate your worth, 
and believe your distinguished merit 
will receive its due reward. May you 
still continue a lon$; and lasting blessing 
to this Institution. Here also, I behold 
some of the fathers of this establishment. 
Your councils and examples, your vi- 
gilance and care and labors of love have 
moulded our hearts in true friendship, 
and cemented our affections in pure 
ov e. You are, in truth, the pillars of 
this Institution and the ornaments of our 
assembly. Long have I witnessed your 
unshaken attachment to the ancient land- 
marks of Masonry ; long, your inde- 
fatigable exertions for the advancement 
of human happiness. You, also, are en- 
deared to us by every tie which entwines 
the hearts of kindred beings. Your 
names will descend to the latest poster- 
ity, as the founders of this e^:tablishment, 
and the benefactors of mankind. 

The present members of this Institu- 
tion merit the esteem of all their breth- 
ren. The wisdom of their deliberations, 
marks their worth, and will record their 
virtues for the imitation of succeeding 
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lerations. How then shall that cord 
touched which carries vibrations to- 
very heart of the speaker ? How 
ne the sundering of a relation so ihter- 
ven with the atfections, and slrength- 
d by time ? Nothing in the conipo- 
on of man, is more exquisitely ten- 
, than that sensibility arising from 
pure friendship of the heart. It is 
; which touches the very springs of 
. Yet painful as may be the reflec- 
1, to me it evidently appears a duty, 
things considered, to decline a re-ap- 
ntment- The hii^h and increasing 
)ortan(e of able Masonic discourses 
s deniand a readier pen, and more 
nmanding powers of mind. The 
atness of the subject is such, as to 
uire corresponding greatness of in- 
ect. 

V. change in relation, however, can- 
change that ardor of affection which 
rms this bosom. May I, therefore, 
uige the sanguine hope that my breth- 
will accept these afiedions, and bear 
m in the seciet chambers of their 
rts. V^ ill they cast the mantle of 
isonic chajity over the iiailtiesof life. 
II they accept the sincere desire to 
►serve the true interests of Fice-Ma- 
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sonry, and forget the weakness or iti^ 
becility of the attempt. 

The sweet remembrance, that I may 
•till live in the memory, and share inibe 
afTections of my brethren, will cheer tbe 
most pensive hour of my life. Surely 
we AKE BRETHREN, and cannot forget the 
endearing name. May we, therefore, 
all have true wisdom to look forward, 
and contemplate with composure and 
serenity of mind the close of mortal life, 
and the opening scenes of an immortal 
existence. And finally, may we all be 
prepared to meel again, and rejoice to- 
gether in a wcrld of pure and sublime 
happiness, where friendship will be pe^ 
f€ct and love without alloy. 



THE END. 
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W. Squire Hohnqs, S. W. 
W. Henry Lacey, J. W. 10 

ORANGE COUNTY. 

MINISINK. 

Orange Chaptery No. 33. 
[. E. Joseph Norris, H. P. 
E. Charles Monell, K^ 
E. Wjlliam P. Lee, S. 12 

WESTON. . 

Joseph Norris 4 

Heman Herrick 2 

Hiram Terry 

Jacob Miser 

Isaac y. Dicker 

William Moore 

Ebenejter Cobb 

Arthur V. Bodle 

Garrret Schuvler 7 

PUTNAM COUNTY, 

CARMEL. 

Horizontal Lodge, No, B5, 
. W. Joseph Cole, M, 
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Copies. 



W- William Sloot, S. W. 
W. David Kent, J. W. 

W. Todd, Sec. 12 

Rev. Isaac Candy, l' 

SOUTHEAST. 

Columbus Lodge J No^ 

R. W. Hart Wad, M. 

W. William Crawford, S. W. 
W, Stephen Barnum, J. W. 

Archibald Sears 

Isaac Reece 

Noah Bowton 

Reuben Doane 

Peter Crosby 

Lambert De Forest 

Jack Crawford 

Daniel Howies 

Samuel Haviland. ' 12 

RENSSELAER COUNTY. 

CITY OF TROY. 

Apollo R. A. Chapter J No\ 48. 

M. E. Ira M. Wells, H. P. 
K William Neafus, K. 
E. Asa Anthony, S. ' 14 

Apollo Lodgey No. 49, 
R. W. Ira M. Wells, M. 

W. Paul Pomeroy, B. W. 12 

Ezra Williams. 1 
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t 

SCHAGHTICOKE. Copies. 

Homer LodgCj No. 76. 

H. W. Myron Hamblin, M. 
W. Bethel Mather, S. W. 
W. Lewis B, Slocum, J. W. 24 

NASSAU. 

Wadsrvorth Lodge j No. 81. 

R. W. Ebenezer Wadsworlh, M. 
W. Roswell Chappell, S. W. 
W. Peter Brown, Jun. J. W, l2 

HOOSAC. 

Ebenezer Harvey, 1 

STEPHENTOWN. 

Friendship Lodge, No. 95, 

11. W. Nathan Howard, M. 

W. William L. Gardner, S. W. 

W. Simon Cranston, J. W. 12 

SENECA COUNTY. 

OVID. 

Meridian Lodge, No. 184. 

€1. W. James Seymour, M. 
W. Asgill Gibbs, S. W. 
W. Jonas Seeley, J. W. 24 

ITHICA. 

Eagle a. A. Chapter, No. 58. 

M. E, Lewis Beers, H. P. 

23 



jS66 subscriber^;. 

Ooploi. 

E. Arche Green K. 

£. Eutycbus Champlin, S. 20 

SULLIVAN COUNTY. 

MONTICELLO. 

Sullivan Lodge^ No* 272. 

H. W. John E. Russell, M. 

W. Livingston Billings, S. W. 

W. Peter F. Hunn, J. W. 18 

SARATOGA COUNTY. 

STILLWATER. 

Montgomery Chapter, No. 4, and Lodge 

No. 21. 

M. E. William Patrick, Jun. H. P. 
E. A. Bryan, K. 
E. M. Andrews, S. . 

R. W. William Patrick, Jun. M. 
W. A. Andrews, S. W. 
W. William H. Scott, J. W. 6 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Rising Sun Lodge, No, 185. 

R. W. Daniel Hicks, M. 

W. Philander Doty, S. W. 

W. John S. Wright, J. W. 12 

MALTA. 

Malta Lodge, No. 106. 
R. W. Thomas CoUamer, M. 
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W. Isaac Newton, S. W. Copies. 

W. Grove Mather, J. W. 6 

GREENFIELD. 

St. John's Lo^e, No. 90.. 
R. W. Nathan Med berry, M. 
W. George Sax, S. W. 
W. Simeon Gray, J. W. 6^ 

MOREAC 

Henry Martin, I 

STEUBEN COUNTY. 

PAINTED POST. 

Painted Post Lodge, No. 203. 

R. W. Joseph Gillit, M. 
W. Eldad Mead, S. W. 
W. David Woolcott, J. W. 

E. H. Hough,, Sec. 20- 

SCHENECTADY COUNTY. 

Clinton Lodge, No. 292. 

J. K. Paige, 

J. A. Van Gaasbeek' 

William B. Walton 

R. M'Mitchael 

N. V. Beek 

L Haigbt, $. 
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TIOGA COUNTY. 



Gopiea.' 



DANBY. 

Charily Lodge, No. 249. 

R. W. Jacob Wilsey, M. 
W. Luther Smith, S. W. 
W. Nathan Beers, J. W. 12 

ELMIRA. 

Union Lodge, No, 30. 

R. W. John Cherry, M. 

W. Orange Chapman, S. W, 

W. George Guest, J. W. 15 

ULSTER COUNTY. 

KINGSTON. 

Kingston Lodge, No'. 24. 

R. W. John Chipp, M. 

W. Nash Couch, S. W. ' 

W. Seth Couch, J. W. 20 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

GRANVILLE. 

JJe La Fayette Chapter y No. 9, and Gran- 
vijle Lodge Ao. 55. 

M. E- Salem Town, H. P. 
E. Duty Shumway, K. 
E. Martin Lee, S. 

Robert Sackrider, Sec, 

B. We Orla HalU M. 



9Ci»(5Kin9fteits. 



2«sr 



'. Martin Lee, S. W. ^^p^^*^- 

. Alpheus Corbin, J. W. 100 

Jhipherd 3^ Jonathan Steel 



Wilder 
d Bulkley 

W. Oliphant 
vn 

I Graves 
.irtland 
Town 

H. Chandler 
Town 

alph Robinson 
lin Town 
icom 
n Town 
Elowe 

Town 
Dayton 
C. Foot 

H. DWolf 

Wilson 
r Law 

Dunham 
Jatch 

I H^ Standisb, 
. Parker 
B. Bellamy 
h Archer 
Ackly 
i Gibbs 
Doolittlo 
I Doolittle, Jim. 

Everts 
. Bailey 
QomJs 



Otis Spurr 
Charles Chandler 
Elisha Sill 
Milton Clark 
Samuel Standish^ Jtin> 
Jonathan Brown 
Robert Bull 
William P. Finch 
Job Martin 
Elijah White 
Benjamin Leavens 
Jonas Tanner 
Charles Everts 
James Tanner 
B. D. UUer 
Zepheniah Kingsley 
Luther Wells 
James Stiles 
Numon Spicer 
Jesse Soper 
Reuben Robblee, Jun. 
Roswell Goodrich 
J. B. Burdick 
Lyman Spicer 
James Hamilton 
Samuel Potter 
Isaac Bishop 
George Marriner 
Samuel Wright, Jun. 
Ephraim Munson 
John Tobey 
Arch. Bishop 
JohnWeUa 



6 
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SOBSCRiBERS*. 



Aahbel Htirlbut 
Zera F. Wright 
BIsIk^ Cramer 
Jeremiah Spioer 
Henry Beckwith 
David Burdick 
Archibald Hay 
John Bentley, Jun. 
William Foster^ Jun» 
RoBwell Elsworth 
Rufus Backus 
Elisha Webster 
Peter Boico 
Jonathan Brown^ Jkm* 
Rufus Harvey 
Clark Nortbup^ 



CbpTelw 
Wadsworth Bull 
Henry F. Guy 
James Hopkins, Jan^ 
Aifred Bulkley 
Ezra Reed 
Joseph Chandler 
David Brown . 
Dexter Hitchcock 
Matthew M. Standisb 
Hiram George 
Nathaniel Frank 
Ifarvey F. Leavitt 
George A. Blandish 
Daniel M'Naughton 
Luther Fletcher 
Oliver Cowl 107 



FORT ANN. 

Brothers^ Lodge j No. 14*^ 

R. W. Wm- Jones, M. 

W. Wm. Degolyer, S. W. 

W. Gervis Martin, J. W. sa 

David J. Vosburgh 

Silvester Griswold 

Lemuel T. Bush 

Thomas Bennet. 4 

HARTFORD. 

Herskel Lodge, No. 89. 

B. W. Thomas Kinsman, M. 
W. Burroughs Maynard, S. W. 
W. Enoch Ellis, J. W. 2& 

FORT MILLER. 

Jonas Lamson, 1 
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HEBRON. Copies^ 

Hebron Lodge, No, 216. 

I. W. Wm. Livingston, M. 
W. Wm. Brewster, S. VV. 
W. Wra. M'Clellan, 2d. J.W. 12 

AROYLE. 

Morning Star Lodge y No. 243. 

I. W. Zebulon Rood, M. 
W. Daniel Smith, S. W. 
W. James M*Naughlon, J. W, Iff 

SALEM. 

Federal Chapter, No. 10*^ 

f . E. Asa Fitch, H. P. 

E. Nathan D. Sherwood, K- 

E. Elisha Hopkins, S. 25 

Northern Star Lodge, No. 51. 

L W. Asa Fitch, M. 
W. Abner Austin, S. W. 
W. Elisha Hopkins, J. W. 15 

Slade D. Brown, i: 

WHITEHALL. 

Social Lodge, No. 145. 

I. W. David B. Phippennee, M. 
W. Charles A. Budd, S. W. 
W. Elnathan Benjamin, J. W. 

Wm. H. Parker, Sec. 13 
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Copies. 



E ASTON. 

Farmers* Lodge, No. 96. 

R. W. Luke Chapin M. 
W. Gideon Cornell, S. W. 
W. Silas Cox, J. W. 
Joseph To veils. 

SANDY-HIIL. 



10 

1 



Edward Freeman 
Keuben Baker 
D. Shenill 
£zekiel E. Bemont 
John C. Day 
I. B. Beebe 
Harry Forbs 
Reuben C. Gibson 
Joseph B. Lathrop 
Henry Tibbita 
liUther Wait 
John MosB 
Philip Nichols, ion. 
C-Wheelock 



Joseph Fairbank 
Asahel Stone 
Benjamin Fadden 
William Larmoutb 
M. D. Danvers 
Reuben Mussey 
Jacob Hand 
Abijah Smith 
Matthew Hopper 
Richard Wright 
Caleb Wright 
Anthony Deforst 
Edmond Fitzgerold. 



27 



HAMPTOJSr. 

Ker. Stephen Jewett 
Samuel Beman 
Peter French 
Daniel Adams 
R. W. Horr 
Silas D. Kellogg 

KINGSBURY. 

Collins Hitchcock 
J. H. Stewart 



6 
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Lemuel C. Paine c^p^^«- 

Reuben Willoughby. 
Stephen Lee 
Wilson Cole, 4 

WARREN COUNTY. 

glen's falls. 
GkfCs Falls* Chapter y No. 55. 

M. E. Asahel Gfark, H. R 
E. Charles White, K. 
E. Warren F. Hitchcock, S. 

Horace Forbs, Sec. 25 

CALDWELL. 

Clinton Lodge, No. 278. 

B. W. Wm. Hay, M. 

W. Myron Beach, S. W. 

W. David Babcock, J. W. 26. 

LUZERNE* 

Rising Virtue LodgCy No. 225., 

R. W. N. A. Wells, M. 
W. Wm. Martin, S. W. 
W. G. P. Cronklite, J. W. 10 

CHESTER. 

Alanson Fox, I 

Norman Fox. la 

QUEENSBURYv. 

John Van Dusen>. 1 
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VERMONT. 

RUTLAND. 

Green 3Iountain R. A. Chapter. 

M. E. Joel Green, H. P. 
E. WiUbifn Slorer, K. 
E. William Gookin, S.. 2ft 

MIDDLEBURY.. 

Union Lodge, No. 5. 

R. W. Larius Fillmoore, M. 
W. John M. Weeks, S. W. 
W. Samuel Mattocks,, J. W., 20 

BRADFORD.. 

Mount Lebanon R. A. Chapter, No. 7. 

M. E. Timothy P. Bartholomew, H. P. 
E. David HartwelJ, K. 
E. Benj[amin P. Baldwin, S. 

Charles Clark, Sec. 12 

PAWLET. 

Hiram Lodge, No. 8. 

R. W. John Sargents, M. 
W.EIisha Smith, S. W. 
W*. Return Strong, J. W. 

Nathan Allen, Bee. 12 

Titus A. Cook 

Jonathan Safford 2 

CASTLETON. 

B. C. M^llory. t 
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THETPOtD. Copies. 

St. Joh7i*s LodgCj No. 

I. W. Tiinolhy P. Bartholomew, M. 
W. Tiiomas Kendrick, S. W. 
W. Hemain Hosford, J. W. 

Beriah Loomis, Jan. Sec. 12 

MIDDLETOWN. 

Rainbow Lodgty No. 26i« 

I. W. Abram Johnson, M. 
W. John Towner, & W. 
W. Barker Frisbee, J. W. 6 

ORWELL. 

Independence Lodge, No. 42. 
I. W. Daniel Root, M. 
W. Joel Barber, S. W. 
W. Ephraim Scovel, J. W. 
William White, 
Luther Brown. 14 

ARLINGTON.' 

Newton Lodge, /No. 12. 
I. W. Abel Aylswortb, M. 
W. Shubaei Babcock, S. W. 
W. Elijah Buck, J. W. » 

WELLS. 

Abel Potter 
Joshua Potter 
Fay Hyde 
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"Copies. 



John Herrick 

Azariah Latbrop 

<J1JJ Mallory. ^ 

Beryairiin Lewis. 6 

FAIRHAVEN. 

Cement Lodge , No. 19. 

R, W. John P. Colbiirn, M. 
W. Barnabas Ellis, S. \V. 
W, Matthew Hickok, J. W. 18 

BRANDON. 

R. W. Elijah Parker, M. 12 

WOODSTOCK. 

Warren Lodge, No. 23. 

». W. Norman Williams, M. 
W. Justus Burclick, S. W. 
W. Bennet Palmer, J. W.. 3 

BURLINGTON. 

Washington Lodge, No. 7. 

K, W. Georfi:e Robinson, M, 
W. John Peck, S. W. 
W. Lemuel Page, J. W. 

N. B. Haswell, 4 

SHELBURN. 

Ziba Pierson 
Burgess Hall 
William Giddings. 3 



FAIRFAX. Co]^k9. 

iiamoil Lodge, No* 

B. W. J, D. Farnsworth, M. 
W. C. Sampson, S. W. 
W, P. Stackweather, J. W. 24 

ST. ALBANS. 

Joshua Brooks. 1 

BfONTPELIER. 

L. Q. C. Rowlea £. Clark 

H. Richardson J. Loomis 

-J. Eddy P. Davis 

€. Wheeler N. Jewett 

N. Davis gf 

POULTJffir. 

Henry Stanley, B. W. Horr 

A. Thompson ;J. Garvin 

Eli K. Post Daniel Patinas 
S.W.Dana f 

• BORS|:t. 

Cyrus ISheldoti i 

I^EW-HAMPSHmfi, 

OXFORD. 

Vnian Lodge, No. 10; 

H. W. James Dayton, M. 

W. William Howard, S. W. 

W. Naphtali Shaw, 2nd. J. W. 

John Rogers, Sec* i^ 

2± 
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Gopiei 
LEBANON. 

Franklin Lodge, No. .6. 

1R. W. Moses Greenougb, M. 
W. Alpheus Baker, S. W. 
W. Joseph A. jCurtis, i.W. 6 

HANOVER. 

B. W. Elias Frost, M. 
' W. Timothy S. Gleason, S. W^ 
W. Moses Chillis, J. W. 
Rev. Josiah Town 
Aaron Wright 
Jonathan Freeman, 2d. 6 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

HARDWICK. 

Mount Zion Ztodge, No. 45. 

Hf. W. Samuel Mixter, M. 
; W. Warren P. Wing, S. W. 
W. Peleg Aldrik, J. W, 

Daniel Ruggles, Sec. 12 

BELCHER STOWN. 

Mount Vernon Lodge, No. 
B. W. Eliab Washbiirn, M^ 
W. Icbabod Sanford, S. W. 
W. Ralph Owen, J. W. 12 

MONSON. 

Officers names unfortunately lost. 



•^ A..-'!* 



SPRINGFIELD. 

Hampden Lodge, No^' 

JSL W. Justice Willard, M. 
W. Elisha Tobey, S. W. 
W, OliTcr B. Morris, J. W. 

Henrv Brewer, Sec. 3S 

CONNECTICUT. 

ffuitForar, 

St, Albans^ Lodg^, No. 38.. 
R. W. Jedediab Lathrop, M. 
W. William Spencer, S. W^ 
W. Ozias Wbedon, J. W, 
Russell Frisbee « 
Ebenezer Tkfiyer; A 

Friendship Ijodge, No. 33. 

H. W. John £. Benjamin^ M. 
W. Seth Clark, S. W. 
W. Levi Parker, J. W. 
John Bl JobDsofi, Sec. 
Reman Atwalev 
Orrin PearF. 9 

NEWTON. 

Hiram Lodge, No. 18. 
ISi. W. Daniel Blackman, M. 
W. Adoniram Faircbild, S. W. 
W. Sueton Shepard, J. W. % 



*4 
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^pWi 



BRIDGfiPORT.^ 

SL John-s Lodge, No. 3. 
Charles Foot, Sec. fe 

HUI^TINGTON, 

Washington Lodge, No. 19. 

R. W. Agen Lewis, M. 

W, Gideon Beardsley, S. W. 

W. Obadiah Beardsley, J. W. a 

NEW-JERSEY. 

ORANGE. 

Union Lodge, No. 21. 

p. W. Jeptha Baldwin, M. 
W. Stephen T). Day, S. W. 
W. Zenas S, Crane, J- W. 

Stephen Condit, Sec. 18 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ERIE. 

Wayne Lodge, No^ 124. 
R. W. Giles Sanford, M. 

W. Thomas Rees, S. W. - 
W. John C. Wallace, J. W. 

D. B. Johnston. . 25 

OHIO. 

GRANVILLE. 

Center Star Lodge, No. 11. 
». W. waiiaui S. Richards;, M. 



■v:,-^ 



> « 



iOBSCKIBERBk 

W. William Beardslee, S. W. 
W. Spencer Spelmae, J. W; 



Oopksg. 



BeDJamin ^ratt 
Wmiam W. Gault 
Benjamin Smith 
Andrew Allison 
Worthy Pratt 
Timothy Spelman 
Alpheus Jewett 
Orin Ghranger 
IVilliam Bearddee 



J^athaniel Vngb 
Ralph Ghrangev 
Justus Hillyer 
Abner Root 
Stephen M'Dougall 
Simeon Ri^ggs 
Juliii$ Coleman 2 
William S. Richards 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

Of and JR. A^ Chapter y. No. 

M. E. William Youno, G. H. P. 9» 
m. E. Alexander England, D. G. H. P. 

E. Benjamin PbiUipSt G. K* 

E. James Drumond, G. S. 

Columbia JR. A. Chapters No. I. ; 

M. E. James Evans, H. P, 

E. Thomas West, S. a 

£• Richard Maynard, K» 

Union R. A. Chapter, No. y. 

M- E. William W.aller, H. P. 
E. Charles Cleapor, K. 
£• Alexander Henry, S« 3L 

BE AUFOBT^ 

Umtjf R. A. Chapter f. No^ %, 
^. K WUliam Biirke» H. P. 
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E. G. W. Murrell, K. 

E. W. H. Talbird, S. 5 

CAMDEN. 

Rising Star R. A. Chapter^ No. 4» 

M. E. George Nelson, H. P. 
E. W. Barrington, K. 
E. G. Daff, S. .i 

COLUMBIA. 

Columbia R. A. Chapter, No. 6. 

M. E. Zacliariab Fbiltips, H. P. 
E. Robert Yates, K. 
E. John Bryee, S. i 

GEORGIA. 

COIiCMBIA. 

Horace Smith, 2060 

CANADA. 

MONTREAL. 

Si: PauTs H. R. A. Chapter y No, 12. 

M. E. Jabez D. De Witt, H. P. 
E. Abner Rice, K. 
E. Jacob Bigelow, S. 6- 

St. Paul's Lodge, No. 12. 

R. W. Jabes D. De Wilt, M. 
W. Abner Rice, S. W. 
W. Michael Scott, J. W. 6 

Jabez D. De Witt 

Henry Deane 

Kabum Uall. 3. 
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Copies. 

Montreal Union Lodge j^No. 8. 

i, W. William Lamb, M, 
W. Edward Hartley, S. W. 
W, William Bowron, J, W. 3 

M. E. J. D. Trumbull, H. P. 1 

ST. ANDREWS. 

Lane M^ Arthur. 12 

Michael Scott 

Isaiah Bangs 2 

QUEBEC. 

Encampment of Night Templars and cf 

Malta. 

Charles E. Collier, G. Sec. 4 
Jacob Bigelow, Rec. 1 

Gwyn Owen Radford, P. M. 2 



[The whole number of copies subscribed for^ as fadr|M 
ubscriptiwis hare^s^ne to hand, 4353.] 
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